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TO    MY    BOY. 


CHAriER  I. 

Purpose  of  this  paper,— Injunction  to  your  grandson,— Tlinnias  Tliomns,— Ilis  education 
at  Hoxton  Academy,- Street  Preacliing,— His  Diary,— .Miuri.tge  to  Eluai>etli  UoIuumiu.- 
.lames  Kobiuson  and  his  descendants, — Thomas  Thomas'  Settlement  at  Clieliiisford,- Wan- 
■leriU5;s  in  En^-Iand,— .Morris  i;irkl)eck's  "Letters  from  IlUnois,"'— Sails  with  Faniilj  Tor 
America  in  I81S,  in  ship  Mexico,— Journey  over  Aliesrhenies,  and  m  Ark  down  (iliio  Kiver,— 
Reaches  Cincinnati  Feljruary  9,  ISl'.i,— Acquaintances  there,— Preacliinir  in  (ion.  Harrisons 
liumest-ad.- Settlement  at  Paddy's  I'lUM,- Deatli  at  Venice.  Oaio,  in  lS:'l,-nis  a',iin.;raure 
and  cliaracter,— His  widow,  Elizabeth  Ilobinson,  survives  J3  years  longer,— Her  trials  and 
character,- Her  exultation  when  death  approached,— Cliildreu  of  Tlitmuis  Tliomus  and 
Elizabeth  Kohinson. 

IPUKP03E  to  write  for  you  and  to  print  a  little  sketch  of  your  family, 
g:i\'ing  such  tacts  as  are  ■ft'ortli  remembering  and  are  now  known  or 
can  be  ascertained.  If  too  little  is  told  of  many  of  tbem,  it  is  because 
too  little  can  now  be  learned.  "  One  generation  goeth  and  anotber  ooui- 
cth."  Many  things  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  and  profit  for  us  to 
know  about  our  fathers'  fathers,  have  disappeared  from  the  recolleccion 
of  any  now  living.  To  preserve  some  such  scattered  and  fading  memories, 
I  make  this  record.  Most  of  it  wOl  interest  very  few  persons:  for  this 
reason,  I  shall  piint  only  so  many  copies  as  there  are  li\"ing  persons 
named  therein.  Save  these  pages,  and  give  them  to  your  grandson. 
Tell  him  to  add  another  chapter,  and  to  give  them  to  his. 

Thomas  Thomas  was  born  in  February,  1776,  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire, 
England.  His  parents  came  from  Wales,  "  the  land  of  the  Thomas 
Thomases,  and  the  Evan  Evanses."  I  am  unable  to  learn  the  name  of 
iny  grandfather's  father,  or  of  his  mother.  His  father  died  in  his  early 
childhood.  He  bad  one  brother,  John,  who  lived  in  Chester  City;  and 
three  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  became  Mrs.  Becket,  and  who  also 
livpd  at  Chester.  When  about  twenty-sis  years  old,  his  piet}-  and  zeal 
to  learn  attracted  the  notice  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  whom  my  father 
nientions  as  "a  well-known  philanthropist  of  London."  By  his  liberal 
aid,  Thomas  Thomas  was  sent  to  Hoxton  Academy,  in  Loudon,  to  pur- 
'i'.c  a  course  of  study  preparatoi-y  to  the  gospel  ministry.  He  then 
began  "A  Diary,"  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  written  in  an  obscure 


and  peculiar  shorthand,  that  my  father  afterwards  acquired  and  u^td 
throughout  his  Hfe  to  verj-  great  advainage.  Therein  my  gruudfrtihcr 
recorded  his  hfe  and  experience  at  considerable  length  for  the  tir.;t  stvL-ii 
years.  From  ISO'.I  to  1814,  it  was  almost  whoUy  intermitted,  or  de- 
stroyed. After  1S14,  it  was  resumed,  and  continued,  but  with  I'viefer 
records,  until  about  182-.  Of  this  MSS.,  at  my  request,  my  father 
wrote  out  a  transcript  "for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  mv 
children."     From  its  pages  I  shall  quote  at  some  length. 

DIARY    OF    REV.    T.    THOMAS. 

"  I  came  up  to  London  toward  the  end  of  -January,  1802.  It  was 
very  cold  weather,  and,  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  wicked  coaclimau,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  starved  with  cold  almost  to  death.  I  had  much 
conversation  with  various  characters  on  the  coach,  yet  found  not  one 
man  who  seemed  lo  fear  God.     *     -     ~ 

"I  was  kindly  received,  and  being  encouraged  by  some  of  the  students, 
as  well  as  by  some  of  the  tutors,  was  enabled  to  persevere,  although  I 
had  such  a  sight  of  my  own  ignorance  as  made  me  afraid  to  go  out  of 
the  house.  I  could  scarcely  write  or  read,  and  my  own  name  was  the 
most  I  could  spell  with  certainty." 

Hoxton  Academy,  or  College,  as  it  was  variously  called,  was  a  school 
of  the  Independents,  a  sect  of  the  strictest  evangelical  doctrine.  They 
were,  indeed,  in  the  earnest  severity  of  their  faith  and  religious  life,  and  in 
their  refusal  to  join  in  the  worldly  ways  of  those  about  them,  the  English 
Puritans  of  their  day.  Their  only  distinctive  doctrine  was  to  refuse  to 
join,  but  not  to  worship,  with  any  other  sect  which  claimed  any  diuomi- 
national  distinction  of  its  own.  This  notion,  ligidly  atlhertd  to  by  my 
grandfather  duriui:  nearly  his  whole  ministerial  life,  more  th-Jii  once 
interfered  with  his  settlement,  the  comfort  of  his  family  and,  I  thiiik, 
w^th  his  usefulness. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  Independents,  he  soon  began  preach- 
ing daily,  sometimes  in  churches,  more  often  at  taverns  and  in  public 
highways ;  and  to  this  practice  he  owed  that  vigor  and  fluency  in  extem- 
pore speech  for  which  the  Independents  as  a  body  were  distinguishea. 
His  diary  records  "  He  spent  much  time  in  singing,"  and  my  father 
adds,  "  My  father  had  a  sweet  and  powerful  voice;  was  a  master  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music;  and  spared  no  pains,  then  and  in  later  life,  to 
cultivate  sacred  song  among  the  younger  people  of  his  charge." 

In  180(i,  he  was  called  to  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  as  assistant  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Douglass,  an  aged  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  there. 

"  Thursday. — My  mind  surrounded  with  a  mist  of  darkness.  In  the 
A.  M.  with  Mr.  W.,  whose  wife  was  buried  at  7  p.  m.  Xever  brf^re  ^rv. 
the  defects  of  the  Church    of  En'.;laud     mode  of  I'urviug:  no  solemn 


adckess  to  tlie  spectators,  which  seems  the  ouly  thing  Ilccessar5^     Lord, 
restore  thiue  own  simplicity  of  doctrine  and  worship : 

"Frid.— Spent  all  day  with  Mr.  W.    Feel  the  struggles  of  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt.     Lord,  help  me  to  cracify  the  flesh  with  its  affections. 
"Tues.— Spent  to-day  delightfully  with  the  family  of  Thomas  pLohiu- 
son,  in  Loudon. 

"Oct.  1. Too  much  engrossed  with  worklly  concerns,  though  I  have 

nothuig  to  do  with  the  world.     What,  tlien,  should  I  do  if  I  had  a  large 
family':'" 

His  thoughts  now  turned  on  marriage.  His  salary  was  36(5.00. 
I  cannot  exactly  state  the  purchasing  value  of  such  a  sum  then  and  there, 
compared  with  our  day.     I  judge  it.  was  more  than  twice  as  much. 

"Thursday,  29.  Much  conversation  ^"ith  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson.  He 
advised  me  to'  be  cautious  about  marriage,  since  much  or  a  minister  s 
comfort  and  usefulness  depends  on  his  wife.  I  do  not  know  such  a 
person  as  he  describes,— of  considerable  learning,  abihties,  property  and 
religion." 

Yet  the  young  Welsh  minister,  fortunate  for  once,  at  least,  did  find 
one  who  possessed  all  these  qualilications  in  no  ordinary  degree,  together 
with  personal  attractions,  and  affectionate  devotion,  and  a  courage  that 
never  failed  through  the  many  privations  and  ditficulties  which  fell  to 
her  lot.  I  have  the  family  Bible  of  Thomas  Robinson,  which  contains 
leaves  from  a  Bible  belonging  to  his  father.  (Remember  that  family 
Bibles  go  by  primogeniture.)  This  record  shows  that  James  and  Eliza- 
beth Robinson  had  children  as  follows : 

1.  Henry,  b.  -July  17,  1744. 

2.  Mary,  b.  Dec.  14,  1745;  d.  m  Somersetshire  as  Mrs.  Stevens. 

3.  James,  b.  July  17,  1747. 

4.  Elizabeth,  b.  April  30,  1749;  became  Mrs.  Randall. 

5.  John,  b.  Dec.  27,  1750;  m.  and  d.  in  London. 

6.  Alice,  b.  June  23,  1752;  m.  and  d.  as  Mrs.  Sameswalk. 

7.  Thomas,  b.  Feb.  8,  1754;  d.  July  3,  1823. 

8.  WiUiam,  b.  May  21,  1758;  m.  and  d.  in  London. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  but  one  of  James  Robinson's  children,  on 
Sept.  10,  1781,  married  Sarah  Banks,  whose  father  s  name  was  Gd^orge 
Banks.  In  1807,  he  lived  in  his  own  house  at  Greenbank,  Wapping, 
London;  was  a  deacon  of  the  Independent  Congregation  of  Stepne  chapel, 
and  was  a  prosperous  and  wealthy  merchant  in  the  Russia  tallow  trade. 
His  portrait  m  water-color  was  on  my  grandmother's  mantel  in  all  her 
joumeyings,  and  is  now  on  mine  in  the  room  where  I  write.  The  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Robinson  were : 

1.     Elizabeth,   burn  at    Gravcsend,    London,   July    17,    17ts2  ;    died  at 
Dayton,  0.,  April  6,  l«r.4. 


2.  Thomas  Ebenezer,  b.  August  14,  1781;  d.  April  o,  178(j. 

3.  Thomas,  b.  September  15,  178G.   who,  after  his    father's  death,  d. 

in  London,  in  the  same  house  where  he  was   b..  leaving  Hannah, 
his  -n-idow,  who  still  resides  there. 
1.     Sarah,    b.    April    7,    1789;    m.    Mr.  Stallybrass    and    aceompamed 
him  as  missionaries  to    Siberia,   where   she    d.    at    Mioden     on 
Feb.  10,  183H. 

5.  Mary,  b.  May   29,  1701;   d.   m  Lincolnshire,   1877;   m.  to  Thoui.is 

Spiencer. 

6.  Ann.        /  B.  April  IG,   1794.      .Tames,   d.    November  1,   1803;  and 

7.  -James.    \       Ann.   m.  .Joseph   Monds,  removed  to   America,  and  d. 

at  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  2-5,  1846. 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Tliomas  Eobinsou,  d.  Febriiarv  19,  1804.  and 
when  Thomas  Thomas  tirst  knew  them,  the  eldest  danjhter,  Elizabeth. 
both  took  the  mother's  part  in  the  household,  and  care  of  the  younger 
children,  some  of  whom  were  of  tender  years. 

I  quote  from  his  Diary; 

"  Monday  11.— I  spoke  to  Mr.  K.  about  his  daughter.  Fear  I  should 
be  uiiable  to  support  her  m  the  style  to  which  she  is  accustomed. 

"Tiie.  23.— \\em  to  London  to  visit  Miss  Eobinson.  When  I 
entered  the  house  I  found  a  young  treutlemau  who  had  come  ^^n  'li- 
very same  errand!  He  liad  spoken  to  her,  and  I  lo  her  fath-r.  Tl- 
next  day,  I  disclosed  my  heart  to  her,  and  prayed  with  her.  bh.-  was 
very  greatly  agitated,  and  soon  after  was  taken  seriously  ill. 

"Sat.  27.— Returned  home;  begin  to  feel  anxious" about  Miss  E 's 
answer;  dreamed  of  her. 

"^Jond.  29  Much  engrossed  with  the  concerns  of  this  life;  resi-^ned 
to  the  w!il  of  God  respecting  Miss  E. 

•■Thurd.  2.— Received  a  letter  from  Miss  R.  refnsin?  my  oifer.  It  cut 
me  to  the  heart;  have  carried  it  to  the  Lord,  and  find  some  r^l^e'  I 
can,  I  wUl,  say,  'the  wiU  of  the  Lord  be  done!'  Yet,  in  such  case=. 
who^can  say  what  is  duty?  or  how  far  may  means  be  used'.' 
,  "\^}:  3-— Anxious  thoughts  agitate  my  breast.  Received  a  letter 
from  Miss  K.;  she  is  undecided,  and  desii-es  to  be  dii-ected  by  the  wiU  of 
Providence. 

On  October  2.n,  1808,  as  the  Enghsh  law  required  all  marriages  to  be 
performed  by  clergymen  of  the  establishment,  Thomas  Thomas  and 
Ehzabeth  Robinson  were  married  by  the  incumbent  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  London,  and  thence  returned  to  Chelmsford. 

I  quote  now  from  my  father's  abstract  of  his  father's  Diarv  of  six 
years  later: 

"  1814.— Toward  the  close  of  March,  my  father  preached  hi;   fare- 


v.ell  sermons  to  the  chnreh  ot  Ciielmsicnl,  bcfurc  a  thonsnud  people,  ■who 
were  atlecteJ  beyoud  descriptiou.     He  says; 

"  'I  told  them  that  it  had  bceu  my  desire  and  deieimination  if  I 
should  ever  leave  them,  to  pi-er.ch  irom  Acts  :20 — "  I  am  clear  from  the 
blood  of  all  men";  but  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  should, 
therefore,  preach  on  Eph.  G-10  to  the  end — "  Finally,  brethren,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  etc.'"  I  spoke  ■tt'ith  .srreat  solemnity,  with  many 
tears,  and  left  the  place  of  worshi})  where  I  had  preached  for  ten  years, 
never  to  enter  it  more  !  '  " 

He  left  Chelmsford  Hay  10,  lSl-1.     Before  leavm.'  he  records  : 

"All  the  clmrch  and  congregation,  with  many  others,  came  to  sec  me 
in  my  own  houte.  A  prayer  meeting  was  held  there  every  nid;t  for 
about  two  weeks,  at  which  diti'erent  persons  attended  in  rotation,  because 
there  was  not  room  enougli  for  all  at  once.  The  prayers  and  tears  I 
shall  never  forgo:;  and  1  believe  that  many  of  the  kind  interpositions  of 
Providence  which  I  have  since  experienced  have  been  in  answer  to  these 
fervent  supplications." 

After  a  visit  to  Loudon,  where  he  spent  some  time  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Spencer,  he  removed  to  Chester  City,  ;;t  the  advice  of  his  old  patron, 
Thos.  Wilson,  Esq.,  who  had  given  him  his  education  and  still  showed 
himself  his  warm  friend,  and  entered  into  business.  He  removed  his 
family  to  Manchester  in  the  course  of  tlie  summer,  and  remained  there 
till  April,  1815.  He  entered  into  partnership  with  a  Mr.  .T.  Huxley,  of 
wljom  he  records  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 

He  adds : 

"  While  at  Manchester,  I  became  acquainted  with  several  good  men  in 
trade,  but  I  found  much  deceit  and  falsehood,  and  learned  to  speak  to 
them  more  pointedly  than  I  could  before  I  engaged  in  business. 

"When  I  had  been  in  Manchester  about  eight  months,  I  met  one  ot 
my  fellow-students  at  Hoxton,  who  was  settled  in  Knottingle}-,  Yorkshire. 
He  prevailed  on  me  to  move  thuher,  where,  he  said,  I  '  coiild  carry  on 
my  business  and  preach  the  gospel  to  many  destitute  people.'  After  de- 
liberation, prayers  and  tears  with  him,  my  wife  and  I  agreed  to  go 
thither.  I  foitnd  the  people  in  a  divided  state.  My  fneud  had  separated 
from  the  Independents,  had  become  a  Presbyterian,  had  built  a  new- 
house,  and  formed  a  church  on  the  Presbyterian  plan.  When  I  went, 
the  people  would  not  hear  him,  but  ^vi="ned  him  to  go  into  the  villages, 
and  leave  me  with  them  and  the  place  of  worship. 

"The  people  attended  very  well.  Bttt  I  soon  found  that  it  would  not 
be  in  my  power  to  stay  there  without  setting  myself  in  opposition  to  all 
tlie  Independents  in  the  country.  I  t'nerefore  recommended  the  minis- 
ter to  let  the  two  congregations  unite,  and  that  both  myself  and  he  leave 
tlie  neighborhood.  I  thun  learned  that  he  had  not  put  the  chapel  which 
lie  had  built,  in  trust;  which  I  persr.aded  him  to  do. 

"He  sent  for  ^Ir.  Young,  of  Whitby,  to  counsel  with  me,  who  otfered 
iiie  ordination  on  the  Presbyterian  plan  if  I  would  take  charge  of  the 


phiue.  Tins  I  rel>i.-;ed :  uot  so  much  from  any  olijcction  to  riieir  modes, 
as  from  a  couvictiou  that  my  motives  would  be  misconstrued. 

"After  the  chapel  was  put  in  trust,  I  prevailed  on  the  trustees  to  sell 
it,  pay  otf  the  debt,  couvcrt  tile  chapel  into  a  Lancastrian  School,  and 
unite  with  the  other  church.  Some  few  joined  the  Methodists,  some  the 
Church  of  Entrlaud,  but  most  of  them  with  me  to  the  Independents.  I 
formed  a  school  of  150  children,  and  taught  them  for  several  months.  1 
generally  gave  them  an  address  on  Sabliath  day  when  we  took  them  to 
the  Independent  church.  It  was  then  supplied  by  students  from  Roth- 
erham  Academy,  :iud  I  felt  very  uncomfortalile  sittini,'  and  hearin;:;  some 
poor  tritlers;  but  they  never  asked  me  to  preach  because  I  had  preached 
for  the  other  church,  but  I  left  the  people  in  jjcace  and  harmony,  fol- 
lowed by  the  thanks  and  prayers  of  all  parties. 

"May  1,  1816. — Went  to  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  12  miles  from  Kuot- 
tinglcy,  where  I  entered  veiy  fully  into  Inisiness.  This  v^'iis  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment  respecting  parliamentary  re- 
form. 'Father  was  a  radical  in  English  politics,  always  republican  at 
heart,  and  a  great  lover  of  American  institutions. — x.  e.  t."  Secret  asso- 
ciations were  organized  to  promote  reform,  and,  although  I  never  joined 
them,  yet  1  was  drawn  into  freijuent  discussions  which  had  uo  good  ten- 
dency either  upon  my  own  soul  or  the  souls  of  others.  I  was  drawn 
into  these  debates  in  consequence  of  many  pressing  invitations  from 
leading  members  of  Mr.  Eason's  church,  which  I  attended. 

"The  Deceiver  of  men  suggested  to  them  that  if  I  would  attend,  it 
would  give  countenance  to  these  societies,  while  he  whispered  to  me  tliat 
these  were  very  wi>e  and  good  men,  and  that  wo  must  join  with  carnal 
men  in  political  ati'airs.  Of  course  we  were  called  upon  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  or  spirit  and  water,  and  to  smoke  a  pipe,  in  which  I  found  a 
great  danger.  I  have  frequently  sat  in  such  company,  and  endeavored 
to  make  myself  agreeable,  while  my  blood  seemed  to  boil  in  my  veins.  I 
sat  upon  thorns." 

I  cannot  find  that  any  acquaintance  or  correspondence  preceded  or 
guided  my  grandfather's  steps  to  America.  But  of  his  libraiy,  two  little 
volumes  have  come  down  to  me,  published  in  Loudon  in  1818,  written 
by  Morris  Birkbeck,  entitled  "Notes  of  a  -Journey  in  America,"  and 
"Letters  from  Illinois,"  which  are  well  marked  by  his  stenographic 
notes,  and  were  evidently  the  practical  guide-books  of  his  journey.  Birk- 
beck was  an  Englishman,  who  with  quaint  vigor  in  these  letters  de- 
scribed the  land  of  promise  and  urged  emigration  upon  the  English 
public.     I  quote  from  his  preface  and  Letter  17; 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion,  though  now  a  little  out  of  date,  for  such  as 
myself  to  be  told  that  we  were  not  fit  to  breathe  the  air  of  Old  Enelaud. 
and  as  we  did  not  like  the  way  of  being  ruled  and  taxed  by  people  who  had 
no  more  right  to  rule  and  tax  us  than  consisted  m  the  pov.er  of  doing  it, 
the  land  we  lived  in  was  too  good  for  us,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
leave  it.  At  length  things  improved  so  much  and  so  rapidly  that  I  bi-gun 
to  think  so  too,  and  determined  to  try  this  country.     It  is  no  more  than 


line  to  tlio>e  gentlemeu  inid  otlur?  who  wore  in  the  habit  of  recommend- 
ing this  Uttle  rL'UKily  oi  exile  f]'i.«m  the  land  of  our  lathers  as  .-i  cure  for 
our  disconteut,  to  inform  them  tliat,  in  my  case,  it  has  succeeded  to 
admiration."     ''      "'      '     * 

"I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  yourself  about  our  old  and  once  glorious 
England.  '  "  Had  I  been  au  owner  of  laud,  I  might  possibly  have 
staid  by  my  paternal  acres,  or  if  I  bad  beeu  a  single  man  (that  is,  a  child- 
less man),  I  might  have  remained  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the 
work  of  reformation,  or  in  pure  hatred  of  tyrrany  to  stand  the  brunt. 
But  as  I  am  circu.mstanced,  I  thought  it  right  to  withdraw  with  my  fam- 
ily, out  of  its  reach."      "      * 

"Our  friend  Corbott  declaims  about  patriotism  in  sounding  phrases, 
but  I  adliere  to  the  maxim,  'nbi  libertas,  ibi  patria.'  What  is  country? 
The  soil'?  Of  this,  I  was  only  au  occupant.  The  government •?  I  ab- 
horred its  deeds  and  principles.  The  church'?  I  did  not  believe  in  its 
doctrines,  and  had  no  reverence  for  the  clergy.  The  army?  No.  The 
law?  We  have  the  s;ime  law  here,  with  some  omi.ssions  and  improve- 
ments. The  people"?  Yes;  but  not  the  fund-holders,  uor  the  soi-dis- 
tant  House  of  Commons;  not  the  consumers,  nor  the  creators  of  taxes. 
My  family  and  friends  I  love  w-herever  I  meet  them;  I  have  almost  as 
many  and  as  stroug  tics  of  that  sort  on  this,  as  on  the  other  side  of  ilie 
Atlantic, — soon  I  hope  to  have  more,  and  then  this  will  be  my  country." 

The  Diary  thus  continues ; 

"  Soon  after  I  was  called  to  preach  for  Mr.  Neal,  of  Ossett,  for  the 
church  of  Heckmondwike,  East  Moreland,  etc.  I  supplied  West  Clayton 
for  some  time.  Here  and  everywhere  I  met  very  kind  receptions.  But 
my  miud  hankered  after  America.  After  waiting  for  two  years  in  Wake- 
field, doing  no  more  than  making  a  living  for  my  family,  while  the  dark 
clouds  of  political  troubles  rolled  thickly  over  our  heads,  my  wife,  who 
was  long  averse  to  so  long  and  difficult  a  journey,  consented  to  leave 
our  native  laud,  and  we  made  arrangements  to  set  oti  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1818. 

"We  received  many  marks  of  kind  attention  from  many  friends.  We 
took  coach  for  Stockport  to  visit  my  sister  Mary.  Mr.  Tliomas  Eobinsou, 
my  wife's  father,  visited  us  here,  and  his  son  Thomas.  We  left  Liver- 
pool Sept.  9,  1818,  having  paid  t'3G  for  our  passage,  and  £38  for  provis- 
ions, of  which  I  took  more  than  proved  necessary.  We  sailed  in  the  pas- 
senger ship  Mexico. 

"After  seven  weeks'  sailing,  sometimes  pleasant,  and  sometimes 
very  rough,  we  landed  in  Baltimore.  Maryland,  Oct.  26,  1818.  "One 
of  the  first  sights  my  father  saw  in  Baltimore,  was  the  public  whipping 
of  a  negro  slave!  which  quickened  his  natural  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
system  of  slavery,     t.  e.  t." 

"I  brought  over  300  pounds  weight  of  pins  and  needles,  for  which  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  S25.  I  left  my  money  in  bank  at  Liver- 
pool, and  drew  on  it  in  Baltimore  ;  whereas  I  should  have  brought  it 
over  in  Spanish  dollars,  Hrred  a  Pennsylvania  wagon  to  carry  my 
family  and  goods  to  Pittsburg  for  .'5180.  The  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains was  most  difficult  and  arduous,  though  we  were  favored  with  very 
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plea.ant  weather  most  of  the  way.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  on  the  roads  withm  the  last  few  years,  aud  m  two  v..r<  ,00'; 
there  will  be  a  turnpike  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  to  Pitt.^Iuir.-' '" 

My  grandmother  often  spoke  01  that  wagon  jouruev  over  Ihe  \11- 
gheny  Mountains.  Sometimes  the  road  was  so  rough"  and  close  alon- 
the  edge  of  precipitous  places,  that  aU  the  chUdreu  would  be  taken  from 
the  wagon;  the  oldest  would  carry  or  lead  the  younc^er,  while  Ik- 
husband  and  she  held  on  to  the  wagon,  to  aid  and  preveurhs  c-oirct  over 
the  jsrecipice,  as  it  seemingly  must. 

"We  spent  two  weeks  at  Pittsburg:  bought  an  ark  and  skif!  for 
.>33,  and  set  otf  down  the  Oliio  River.  We  encountered  manv  d.n'^e  ° 
our  skiff  was  cut  trom  our  side,  and  the  ark  itself  broken  bv  sawver^  o^ 

Amved  at  Lime-btone,  now  called  Maysville,  we  rented  a  hon.e  for  he 
river  was  completely  frozen  over.  Here  we  spent  a  mouth  w' 
which  our  fave  children  had  the  whooping  cou<rh.  ' 

^.i"'^'!\'  ^1'  ^^1*^— Set  off  for  Cincinuatr,  the  weather  quite  cool,  and  we 
without  help  to  manage  the  boat.     BeacJ.,.1  andnnaii  P^eb.  9    1819      wt 
remamed    m  the  ark  on  the   river   for   six   weeks   and   four  da^-     I 
traversed    the  town   many  times  to  look  for  a  house,  but  not  a  "house 
code  bo  obtained.     I  then  went  to  Lawrenceburg  in  a  skiff  to  visifMr 
Stiw       ■"^^'''^^^^^"Siish  acquaintance,  who  had  emigrated  3omc 
years  before.     He  pressed  me  to  come  there.     A  new  town' is  laid  off 
about  half  a  mile  below  h,m,  which  I  like.     I  resolved  to  remove  there 
and  returned  with  ftdl  determination  to  do  so;  but  my  wifeXu^h    wcl 
bad  better  sell  some  of  our  pms  and  needJes  before  we  left  Sn  tnnah 
While  I  was  engaged  thus,  an  Englishman  by  the  name   oi  Adam^i 
who  had  learned  that  I  was  a  minister,  came  to  our  boat  to  inv  t^  me' 
^preach  for  the  few  Independents  m  the  town;  they  had  nrpkceo'' 
worship,  and  no  church  organization,   but  worshipped    cenerrlly    witn 

auii  Jreb.,  1619,  I  found  a  very  comfortable  house  in  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  the  town,  which  I  took  possession  of  at  once.  rCorner  of  Foimh 
and  \  me  or  Em,  I  think  the  former,  N.  W.  comer,     x.  e    t  - 

.«Hoi  °"^f '  f^^'-  '^^  ^'^''^  -^^'"-  ^^'^"'"'^  preach  at  10  A.M.  what  is 
called  a  Thanksgiving  sermon.      [It  was    usual  for  years  after    in  the 

S'Sidlv":^''"''  '°  t''"^'  °''  ''-'  ^^^-"^^^  ^tcLmunion  :easoS 
and     n  St    ll^'"^''  ^\^""^-'^=^y  ^^'^^^S  and  night,  Kabbath  morning. 
and     night     closing  with    Monday    morning's  service.     Tins    was    th? 
custom  at  Hamilton,  0.,  till  I  left  it  in  ISjo!    i.  e   t  ", 

"A  very  poor  discourse  delivered  to  some  50  people.  I  keut  from 
ofZ^to,  T'  f -^-'Ip--  ^-it^d  Col.  Davies,  and'mel  Judge  gmnm" 
t,  ,7  ii  T         Vi  ^'fi^ed  me  to  go  and  preacli  at  that  plac^e.     He  saFd 

that  If  I  would  join  the  Presbytery,  thev  would  be  gl  id  to  have  m" 
settled  over  that  Church.         *  -  I  fear  tberp  ,.  1  ,,1        .^■"^'^'i 

Col.  Davies'."  "''  itiigion  at 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit  me  to'  copy  further  from 
this  diary  of  my  grandfather.     Its  pages  show  his  incessant  activity  and 
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zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion:  that  the  Independents  at  Cincinnati  were 
without  unity,  auJ  unevangolic;U;  that  he  preached  for  many  months  for 
the  Baptists,  and  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church;  that  he  organized 
sciiools  and  churches  among  the  Africans,  as  he  always  calls  them;  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  and  became  intimate  in  the  homes  of  Judge 
Burnett,  Col.  Edward  Davies,  Mr.  Samuel  Lowrie,  Eev.  James  Kemper 
and  others.  One  day,  overhearing  his  conversation  in  a  store,  a  tail 
gentleman  approached  and  introduced  himself ,  and  asked  my  grandfather 
to  accompany  him  in  Lis  boat  to  his  home  at  Xorth  Bend.  It  v."as  Gen. 
WiUiam  H.  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
acquaintance  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship,  and  for  many  years 
Thomas  Thomas  rode  to  Xorth  Bend  at  times  and  preached  in  Gen. 
Han-ison's  house,  my  father  thou  a  little  boy  of  ten,  accompanying  him. 
He  refused  to  join  the  Presbytery,  and  organized  a  Union  Missionary 
Society,  based  on  the  impracticable  plan  of  support  from  all  the  ditlerent 
denominations.  To  seiwice  under  the  support,  or  rather  in  the  support 
of  this  organization,  he  gave  the  larger  part  of  tlie  remaining  years  of 
his  life;  much  of  the  time  on  horseback,  and  organizing  little  tloclrs  and 
preaching  in  south-western  Ohio. 

In  1820,  he  removed  his  family  to  the  Welsh  settlement  at  Paddy's 
Pvuu,  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  where  a  congregation  of  his  beloved 
Independents  had  gathered  with  "  doctrines  evangelical  but  not  sec- 
tarian," and  over  which  he  became  pastor.  Here  he  and  his  wife 
established  a  school,  where  the  higher  branches  were  taught.  It  was 
maintained  from  live  to  seven  yeai-s,  and  for  its  efficiency  attained 
much  celebrity,  attracting  many  pupils  from  a  distance,  among  them 
the  late  Henry  L.  and  Patterson  Brown,  and  the  Coopers,  of  Dayton. 
It  was  therein  that  my  father  received  his  preparation  for  college.  I 
infer  the  teaching  in  this  school  was  in  large  part  done  by  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  an  admirable  instntctor.  A  new  meeting  house  was 
erected  and  occupied  till  1828,  when  Thomas  Thomas  accepted  a  caU  to 
the  i)astorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Venice,  Butler  County. 
Here  his  active  pioneer  mission  work  and  long  horseback  journeys  stiU 
continued  untU  in  one  of  them,  in  the  o4th  year  of  his  age,  over- 
exertion and  undue  exposure,  when  heated,  brought  on  a  fever  which 
ended  his  days.  He  died  on  October  31st,  1831,  surrounded  by  his  wife 
and  family  at  Venice,  where  his  memory  is  respected  and  honored,  and 
not  forgotten  to  this  day. 

If  what  Jeanie  Deans  said  be  true,  '■  When  the  hour  of  death 
comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low,  then  it  is  na'  what  we  hao  dune  for 
our  sells,  but  what  we  hae  dune   for   others,  that  we  think  on  maist 
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pleasantly,"  Thomns  Thomns  deserved,  as  he  indeed  had,  a  happy  end: 
for  bis  whole  life  had  been  a  self  denial  and  sacritice  for  the  i:ood  of 
otliers.  Ent  on  his  dyint;  bed,  he  did  not  conceal  his  distress  of  miud  at 
leavinji;  his  wido'.v  and  stvcn  children  far  from  all  family  I'riends, 
homeless  and  unprovided  lor. 

Only  one  portrait  of  my  sjaudfather  stmives,  a  pencil  sketch  made 
by  my  father  when  yet  a  boy.  He  was  quite  short  and  heavy  set,  very 
bald,  and  of  grea*"  strenc^th  and  vi^ior  of  coustitntion.  Pr.  Bishop,  jiresi- 
dent  of  Miami  University,  wrote  of  him  that  "he  liad  a  larcie  library, 
and  a  mind  of  the  first  order."  He  had,  no  doubt,  great  talent  as  an 
extempore  preacher.  Gen.  Sam'l  F.  Cary,  wliose  father  was  Thomas 
Thomas'  early  and  constant  friend,  said  to  me  once:  "  I  shall  never  for- 
get first  hearing  yonr  grandfather  preach.  It  was  at  a  meeting-house  in 
the  woods.  His,  and  a  Universalist  congregation  by  chance  gathered  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  shoitld  have  possession. 
In  that  day,  these  two  denominations  were  at  sliarp  variance.  But  your 
grandfather  rose  and  said,  "the  other  party  should  worship  tirst,"  and  h^i 
invited  both  congregations  then  to  remain,  when  he  would  rejily  to  tlie 
first  sermon.  Tlie  Universdist  preacher's  topic  was  the  Devil,  whom 
he  claimed  had  no  personal  existence,  but  was  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
When  the  sermon  closed  no  one  left  the  house,  but  all  crowded  up  to 
hear  the  answer.  Thomas  began  by  stating  precisely  his  antagonist's 
position,  and  then  read  the  fourth  cliapter  of  Luke,  inserting  "t'u'ure  of 
speech"  where  the  word  "Devil''  was  given  in  the  test. 

"And  the  'figure  of  siieech,'  taking  Jesus  up  into  a  higii  mnuutain, 
shewed  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a  moment  of  time. 

"And  the  'figure  of  speech'  said  unto  him,  all  this  power  wiU  1  give 
thee,  and  the  glory  of  them;  "  *  if  tlion  therefore  will  worship  me, 
all  shall  be  thine. 

"And  .Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  '('rtt  tlief  behind  me,  ri'jure  nf 
speech  '.'  " 

Elizabeth  Robinson,  widow  of  Thomas  Thomas,  chietiy  by  teacliing, 
suppoiled  herself,  and  with  their  help,  her  children,  until  her  daughters, 
save  one,  were  all  married,  and  her  three  sons  through  coUege.  She 
then  lived  necessarily  at  the  homes  of  her  children,  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  surviving  her  husband  thirty-three  years.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  ever  knew  a  woman  of  greater  strength  of  character,  or  of  mental 
and  bodily  vigor.  She  thoroughly  coincided  with  her  husband's  religious 
views   and  practices.     Her   Sabbath   began   Saturday  at   mid-day,   and 


•  Note.— Dr.  Bishop  had  an  odd  aay  of  puttinLr  tliin.'s  tnjjether.  lu  an  nld  MSS.  I  saw 
once,  lie  said  of  liis  o'.\  ii  father:  '■At  ii>:_i)  a.  m.  m\  latliLM-  returned  from  tin'  harvest  iVild 
withapaio  in  liis  Ixinels;  and  at  lljj  he  died  witli  glory  on  his  lipn,  and  gloty  on  every 
feature  of  iiid  countenance." 
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ended  Monday  noon.  From  dayliglit  to  dark  she  'U'rts  a  tireless  worker 
at  sometliinjif,  and  probably  never  slept  in  daylight,  or  did  uotluug  fur 
the  space  of  live  minutes  in  eii^hty  years.  Her  cbecrfnhicss  and  intelli- 
gence ■were  noticeable  and  welcomed  iu  any  company  all  her  days. 

When,  at  our  house,  on  the  corner  of  Second  and  Perry  streets,  ni 
Dayton,  on  April  6,  1804,  after  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  she 
saw  that  death  approached,  her  exaltation  and  loud  rejoicings  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  were  witnesses.  She  seemed  to  cast  a 
great  burden  down.  Heaven  opened  to  her  sight.  She  called  her  hus- 
band, her  father  and  her  sister  repeatedly  by  name, — as  though  they 
stood  by,  as  they  did  iu  reality  to  her.  Thtis  it  was  tOl  the  coma  of 
death  silenced  her  voice. 

Thomas  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robinson,  his  wife,  are  buried  in  the 
church  yard  at  Venice,  Butler  county,  Ohio.  All  their  children  save 
two,  still  survive.     They  are 

1.  Mary,  b.  Dee.  tlG,  180t),  at  Chelmsford;  m.  at  Venice  to  Nelson  Gil- 
pin, May  4,  1^90;  now  living  at  South  Hanover,  Ind. 

'2.     Elizabeth,  b.  at  Chelmsford;  d.  there  when  about  two  years  old. 

3.     Thomas  Ebenezer,  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Dec.  23,  181-2;  d.  Feb.  2,  1875. 

■1.  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.,  1814,  at  Chelmsford:  m.  Charles  Spinning  Bur- 
rowes;  now  living  at  Franklin,  Ohio. 

5.  Alfred,  b.  Feb.  23,  181.",  at  Knottiugley,  Eng;  m.  Mary  Eliza  Fisher, 

and  now  living  at  ^Yashingtou,  D.  C. 

6.  Sarah  Kobiusou,  b.  Dec.  17,  1817,  at  Knottingley ;  now  living  at  Perth 

Amboy,  N.  J. 

7.  Ann,  b.  March  17,  1810,  in  Cincinnati;  m.  David  Linton;  now  liv- 

ing in  Kansas. 

8.  John,  b.  July  20,  1821,  at  Paddy's  Eun;  m.  Huldah  Littell,  and  now 

living  at  Freeport,  111. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thomas  E.  Tlioraas  at  .Miami  Uuiversity,— Oocupiitioiis  till  settlciiieiit  as  I'a-ior  at  Ham- 
ilton, O.,  in  1S3.S,— Marriage,— Nathaniel  Kislier,  of  Stoughton,  ilass.,  and  his  descendants.— 
Nathaniel  Kisher,  of  Noithboro,— The  .Mays  o£  Canton,- Polly  May,— Death  ni  Nathaniel 
Fisher  at  Northboro,  aged  ninety,— His  peculiarities  and  character. 

At  the  time  of  bis  father's  death,  Thomas  E.  Thomas  was  iu  his 
Sophomoi-e  year,  at  Miami  Uuiversitv,  Oxford,  Ohio,  vrhere  he  was  ma- 
triculated iu  the  fall  of  1829,  and  was  graduated  iu  1834;  so  that  he 
attended  there  tive  consecutive  years.  He  remaiued  thus  loug  ouly  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  cooking  his  owu  food,  or  batchiug,  as  tliev  call  it 
at  coUege. 

It  is  remembered  that  on  commencement  day,  among  his  classmates 
dressed  in  broadcloth,  he  stood  up  to  receive  his  diploma,  clothed  in  a 
suit  of  blue  jeans.  Probably  he  could  not  have  staid  to  gi-aduate  but 
for  a  remittance  of  £120,  sent  in  1834  to  his  mother  by  the  pious  and 
charitable  ladies  of  Stepne  Cliapel,  Loudon,  who  had  heard  of  her 
widowhood  and  trials.  Dr.  Bishop  was  then  President  of  Miami,  for 
whom  his  pupil  always  had  the  greatest  love  and  reverence,  and  who 
had  the  chiefest  influence  oli  his  subsequent  life  and  character.  In  his 
twentieth  year,  at  Venice,  0.,  on  April  2,  1831,  he  had  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and,  as  he  once  told  me,  waiving  his  predilection  and 
ambition  for  a  political  life,  was  thenceforth  preparing  for  and  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  mini.stry.  While  thus  engaged  he  taught  school, 
first  at  Kisiug  Run,  lud.,  in  1835,  and  uext  at  Frauklin,  0.,  in  lt^36; 
he  was  hcensed  to  preach  at  Oxford,  0.,  in  Oct.,  18.36,  and  ordained  to 
his  first  pastorate  at  Harrison,  Bntler  county,  in  July,  1837.  He  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Hamilton  in  the  fall  of  1838.  I 
will  now  digress  and  go  back  a  little  to  speak  of  whom  he  man-ied. 

Nathl.  Fisher,  b.  Stoughtou,  Sept.  2'.»,  1740;  d.  Stoughtou,  Dec.  G, 
1790;  m.  Stoughtou,  April  22,  1763,  Hannah  Baker;  b.  Sharou, 
Dec   2;'i,  1745;  d.  Stoughton,  Feb.  5,  1803. 

CHILDREN  OF  NATHANIEL  AND  HANNWH  BAKER  FISHER.* 

Jabin,  b.  Stoughton,  March  lo,  1764,  d.  Washington,  X.  H.,  June  18, 
1842;  m.  Stoughton,  Feb  10,  1791,  Mary  Tucker,  b.  Stoughtou, 
April  1.3,  1770,  d.  Washington,  March  21,  18.33. 

•  NuiK.— I  obtain  tin;  foreyoms  f';!l  memorandum  i>f  cliildren  and  u'raiidcliildren  of 
Nathaniel  Fisher,  of  Stoiichcoii,  from  .Mr.  N.  <;.  Ihaiiin,  of  i;rn.ikiin-  Mc^  «iiomiriied 
Harriet  Louisa,  daughter  of  Jabez  Fisher.  .\.t  Wasliiimlnn,  N.  11..  .Mr.'.lal'e/  /isliei  is  stiil 
living  at  the  remarkatde  age  of  ninety-seveu. 
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Elijah,  b.  Stoughton,  July  80,  1765,  d.  Cauton,  April  5,  1813:  m.  Canton, 

Dec.  14,  1787,  Susanna  Hisou,  b.  Sharon,  d.  Canton,  Jan.  2,  179'.); 

m.    "ind,    Cauton,  Feb.   18,   17'.)U,    Mehitable    Wentworth   Fadden, 

b.  Stoughton,  1781,  d.  Canton,  June  1,  1808. 
Abel,  b.  Stoughton,  April   -JO,  1767,  d.  Newbiuy,  Ohio,  Oct.   1,  1831; 

m.   Stoughton,   Oct.  1,  1789,  Deborah  White,  b.  Dedham,  June  16, 

177-2,   d.    Cauton,   Aug     26,    1802;    m.    2nd,   Canton,    April    24, 

1803,  Paith  TildLU,  b.  Stoughton,  Dec.  0,  1774,  d.  Newbury,  Ohio, 

Feb.  13,  1833. 
Nathaniel,  b.  Stoughton,  Xuix.  24,  1769,  d.  1602;   unmarried;  graduated 

at  Harvard  College,  in  Class  of  17s9. 
Hanuah,    b.   Stoughton,  Mrr.li  14,   1773,  d.  Canton,  Jan.  5,  1883;  m. 

Stoughton,  April  25,  1793,  Benjamin  Lewis,  b.  Stoughton,  Nov.  13, 

1766,  d.  Waltham,  May  20,  1860. 
Samuel,    b.   Stoughton,  Nov.   14,   1776,  d.  Cautou,   July  22,   1830:  m. 

Canton,  May  31,  1798,  Susanna  Tucker,  b.  Stoughton,  May  6,  1778, 

d.  Randolph,  March  11,  1864. 
Elizabeth,  b.  Stoughton,  July  17,  1782,    d.  Lowell,   July  8,    1859;    m, 

Boston,  October  5,  1800,   Henry   Bass  Curtis,    b.   Boston,   Dee.  17, 

1775,  d.  Boston,  March  15,  1828. 
^\J1  towns  mentioned  are  in  JIassachusetts,  unless  otlierwise  desig- 
nated,  excepting  repetitions  of   towns   which   have  been  mentioned  as 
being  in  other  States. 

Stoughton    was    set    otf    fi'om    Dorcliester   in    1726,    Canton    from 
Stoughton  in  1797. 

CHILDREN  OF  J.'kBIN  .\ND  M.VRV  TUCKER  FISHER. 

Jabez,  b.  Stoughton,  Nov.  28,  1791;  m.  Boston,  Nov.  7,  1816,  Susanna 
Stone,  b.  Watertown,  Oct.  4,  1798,  d.  Brookline,  Jan.  8,  1875. 

Nathaniel,  b.  Stoughton,  April  18,  1794,  d.  Northboro',  May  1,  1&S4; 
m.  Cautou,  Nov.  8,  1819.  Mary  May,  b.  Canton,  Feb.  3,  1799,  d. 
Boston,  Sept.  7,  1822;  m.  2ud,  Washington,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1823, 
Ehza  Sampson,  b.  at  Washington,  Aug.  4,  1804,  d.  Boston,  Nov. 
28,  1837;  m.  3rd,  West  Pvoxbury,  June  19,  1889,  Betsy  Draper, 
b.  Washington,  May  1,  1793,  d.  Northboro',  Dee.  3,  1870. 

Mary,  b.  Stoughton,  Oct  18,  1796,  d.  Waltham,  May  22,  1873;  un- 
married. 

Charles,  b.  Cauton,  Dec.  9,  1799,  d.  Yellow  Spriugs,  Ohio,  March  28, 
1869;  m.  Oxford,  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1833,  Julia  RoxaUna  Bngham,  b. 
Boston,  Feb.  14,  1814. 

Patience  Tucker,  b.  Canton,  Nov.  23,  1801;  unmarried. 


James,  b.  Canton,  Jan.  30,  1805,  d.  Canton,  Oct.  11,  1805;  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

Eliza,  b.  Canton,  June  <i,  1S07,  d.  Washington,  N.  II.,  JnJy  23,  lb31: 
unmarried. 

Clarisa,  b.  Washington,  June  30,  180'J,  d.  RossvUIe,  Ohio,  July  27, 
1819;  m.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Atig.  31,  1631,  Hcnrj'  James  Curtis,  b. 
Poiiltney,  Yt.,  Oct.  1,  1708,  d. ''Columbus,  Ohio,  April  3,  1852. 

James,  b.  Washington,  Sept.  30,  1811;  m.  Stonghtou,  Sept.  16,1839, 
Eliza  Tucker,  b.  Stoughton,  Jan.  30,  1822, 

William,  b.  Washington,   Jan.  17,  1814;  m.   Lacon,  111.,  Aug.  8,  1838, 
Catherine  Loveland,  b.  Durham,  Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1818. 
When  Nathaniel  Fisher  was  in  business  in  Boston,  he  was  married 

at  Canton  to  Polly  ^lay.     Their  only  child  was  Lydia  Smitl:.  my  mother. 

The  children  of  his  second  marriage  to  Eliza  Sampson,  were: 

1.  Mary  Eliza,  m.  Alfred  Thomas,  Esq.,  and  now  living  in  Washington, 

D.C. 

2.  Sophronia,  m.  Etv.  Philo  B.  Wilcox;  now  living  at  Xortliboro,  Mass. 

3.  Nathaniel,  m.  Mrs.  Isabella  Herscy;  now  li\'iug  at  Oxford,  Maine. 

It  has  always  been  a  regret  that  we  have  no  portrait  of  PoUy  May 
the  tradition  of  whose  beauty  has  come  down  to  us,  with  her  dainty 
wedding  slippers  and  other  bits  of  bridal  outfit.  I  have  a  bundle  of  her 
letters,  which  her  husband  treasured  for  sixty  years.  The  chirography 
is  notable  and  neat,  and  they  all,  with  bright  and  cheerful  gayety,  de- 
scribe the  beatix,  the  dances,  and  dinners  of  the  day.  Her  name  wiU 
never  be  lost  among  her  descendants,  eighteen  of  whom  are  now  living,* 
but  she  died  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  of  your  thirty-four  ancestors 
named  in  this  record. 

On  the  wall  in  the  house  of  my  sister,  Mrs .  Parrott,  hangs  the  fol- 
lowing: _j^  FA3I1LY  REGISTER. 

Luther  May,  born  October  11,  1702. 
Sally  May,  born  December  20,  1774; 

Married  November  11,  1794. 
Nathaniel  May,  bom  Sept.  11,  1796. 
PoDy  May,  born  February  3,  1798. 
George  May,  born  -January  7,  1800. 
Lydia  May,  born  Oct.  7,  1802; 

Died  February  15,  1806. 
Lydia  May,  born  January  27,  1807. 
Executed  by  PoUy  May,  aged  9  years.  Canton,  Aug.  21,  1607. 


*  Note.— And  still  tljey  come.-  .The  pnntiii;,'o£  this  rei-onl  was  ilelayeii  until  after  June 
19.  ISSS,  when  your  little  biotlifr,  F<-U\,  a.rnvtd,  just  in  time  not  to  be  left  out. 


Mauomet  House,  S.  Plymoiitli, 
My  dear  'Mary  May.  Monday,  24111  August,  18(;s. 

I  left  your  mother  ngain  at  hor  uncle  Vose's,  \\licre  she  seems  to 
enjoy  herself  exceedingly ;  and  on  Tliuvsuay  A.  M.  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harney  and  their  sons,  Albert  and  Edward,  at  the  old  Colony  Depot, 
where  we  took  cars  for  Plymouth.  The  day  before  j'our  mother  and  her 
cousins,  Mrs.  Lydia  Baker  and  Miss  Vose,  went  with  me  by  cars  to 
Canton.  We  dined  with  an  old  friend  of  the  Vose's,  and  took  a  carriage 
for  the  Cemetery,  the  burial  place  of  your  mother's  family.  I  found  the 
graves  of  her  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  her  great-grandfather 
and  wife,  carrying  back  the  family  to  1670,  or  within  fifty  years  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  am  enjoying  tlie  seaside,  greatly  invigorated, 
and  my  lame  arm  is  much  better,  though  not  free  from  pain.  Having 
revisited  Plymi.nith  Piock  and  Pilgrim  Hall,  with  the  Barneys,  I  sang  a 
song  to  myself  at  night  after  rearing,  which  I  enclose.  Love  to  the 
Colonel  and  Tom,  the  magnificent. 

From  vour  affectionate  father, 

Tuo.  E.  Thomas. 

The  brothers,  Fisher,  in  188'.»,  carried  on  a  pork  packing  establish- 
ment at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  Nathaniel,  then  living  at  the  Stone 
Cottage,  on  a  farm  near  Xorthboro,  went  iu  the  busy  winter  season, 
taking  his  daughter  Lydia,  then  IS  years  of  age.  At  Northboro,  in  1810, 
Thomas  E.  Thomas  was  married  to  Lydia  Fisher. 

The  journey  west  was  principally  by  stage  coacli,  and  over  the 
mountains  by  the  same  road  which  my  grandfather  had  journeyed  on 
his  emigration.  William  Henry  Harrison  had  just  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  very  stage  coach  carried  the  first  news 
west.  John  Woods,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  was  aboard.  At  each  stopping 
place,  he  would  go  into  all  the  small  stores  and  saloons  and  cry  out  the 
news.     My  mother  has  said  how  she  could  hear  the  Democrats  swear. 

As  I  may  not  again  refer  to  my  grandfather  Fisher,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  more  words  about  him.  He  was  to  me  the  tj'pical  New  Englander. 
iloral,  upright,  with  no  faults,  or  bad  habits,  or  vices,  gi'eat  or  small;  he 
had  not  much  consideration  for  the  weaknesses  of  others.  Piegularity 
was  his  first  principle  of  life,  and  you  probably  could  not  have  set  a 
watch  amiss  by  his  going  and  coming  in  seventy  years.  Frugal,  thrifty, 
and  industrious,  he  was  through  life  intent  on  his  own  business,  and 
not  much  concerned  about  the  affairs  of  anyone  else.  Certainly  none  of 
his  descendants,  thirty  of  whom  arc  living,  ever  approached  him  in 
energ}-,  or  capacity  for  hard  physical  labor.  From  daylight  to  dark, 
-ix  days  in  the  week,  and  lifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  were  his  working 
hours.  Very  many  hot  summer  seasons  found  my  mother  or  some  of 
her  children  under  his  roof  at  Northboro.  Bedtime  came  with  dark. 
Lite    sitting    up    whs    his    abhorrence;    ic    was    provided   against  in    a 
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practical  way.  Each  person  was  furnished  a  little,  bright,  pewter  larop, 
which  held  just  enough  oil  to  burn  while  one  could  undress  and  retire: 
then  it  went  out.     That  settled  it. 

I  remember  seeing  his  hen-house  once,  whicli  was  a  model  of  its 
kind.  Each  hen  could  step  up!,to  a  feed  bos,  which  opened,  then  she 
could  feed,  and,  stepping  off,  it  closed,  so  nothing  could  be  wasted. 
At  a  certain  hour,  each  ben  would  go  upon  her  nest,  or  failing  to  do  so, 
was  put  on,  and  there  shut  up;  nor  could  she  get  out  till  she  had  laid  an 
■  egg.  "Alfred,"  said  my  grandfather,  showing  me  these  things,  "  there 
is  nothing  like  regular  habits  for  hens  !  "  Like  a  true  Xew  Euylander, 
he  took  a  pride  in  seeing  that  by  late  spring  all  the  next  year's  tire-wood 
was  sawed  and  split,  and  neatly  piled  up  m  a  shed  contiguous  ti>  the 
house.  Pointing  to  this  once,  lie  asked  my  father,  "  Do  you  see  any- 
thing more  to  do  to  that  wood-jiilc  '?  "  "  Xo,  nothing  that  I  c;in  see," 
replied  father,  "  unless  you  paint  tlie  en,!^  uf  thut-i^  sticks." 

At  the  time  of  my  mother's  marriage,  Nathaniel  Fisher  was  wealrhy 
enough  to  be  regarded  wealthy.  All  his  life,  he  liberally  assisted  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  in  latter  days  met  some  losses.  He 
died  last  winter  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  is  buried  beside  Polly  ^Liy,  at 
Mount  Auburn. 

The  Stone  Cottage  became  the  property  of  his  daughter  Sophronia 
Wilcox,  who  tenderly  and  laboriously  nursed  him  through  the  iutir- 
mities  of  sohtaiy  and  protracted  old  age.  May  she,  and  her  children, 
and  their  children,  long  there  live  and  prosper. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Aftivit'.es  of  Tlioraas  E.  Thorns.— His  Abolishionisni  and  its  Consequences— Sermons 
Agai-ist  the  Mexican  'War— Controversy  vrltli  Dr.  Junkin.— rresiileiioy  of  Hanover  CoUei;f  ,— 
Reniiiva!  to  New  Albany,— rrofess-T  ;iz.d  i'astor— Bceor.ies  Pastor  of  First  Presbyterian 
riiiiroh  at  Dajton,  O.,— Muoli  iijo-.-:=;  around  ami  its  results.— AVar  of  the  riebollion,- 
Tlie  Encuiy  at  our  door,— Lontrovcrsy  •■iih  'Ic^IaUon  about  Morality  of  tlio  Theatre,— 
Address  to  liis  Church  on  the  Denniinds  of  Kelision,— Speech  at  .St.  Louis,— Letters, - 
Kemoval  to  Lane  Seminary,— Viev. 3  on  Cliurch  Union.— Sermons  in  Later  Life,— Dies  con- 
scious and  saying  notlduir.— Empty  House  of  a  Gentleman, — His  Ciiaiacter  sketched  by 
■'  Dayton  Journal,"  "  Cincinnati  Gi;erte  '"  and  "  Chicaio  Interior,"'— Names  of  his  Children 
;ind  Grandcliildren. 

Tlie  ten  years  followiug  1840  were  happy  years  to  him,  and  T\-ere  lo 
my  father  a  time  of  incessant  application  to  study,  coustaut  teaching, 
preaching,  writing  and  poHtical  speaking,  and  of  growth  in  schohirsbip, 
power  and  reputation.  Eev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  who  was  his  classmate,  and 
colleague  afterwards,  has  written  : 

"  Dr.  Thomas  was  almost  the  first  in  time  and  ability  in  our  cluirch 
in  the  T>-est  who  thorouglily  studied  and  manfully  defended  the  right  of 
the  slave  to  freedom." 

This  course  suiTOunded  him  with  enemies,  and  closed  or  obstructed 
the  avenues  of  promotion  to  him  for  twenty-five  years.  At  this  time, 
luit  one  pulpit  in  Cincinnati  was  open  to  him,  and  we  have  his  letter 
written  to  Dr.  .Jewett,  of  Dayton,  asking  his  help  to  get  permission  to 
preach  for  some  service  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  here;  and 
authorizing  him  "  to  promise  the  trustees  that  ho:  v.ould  say  nothing  not 
proper  to  be  said  in  a  place  of  worship."  There  was  much  proper  to  be 
said,  or  said  anyhow,  on  this  topic  of  slavery,  in  my  father's  own  pulpit 
in  Hamilton.  There  he  preached  two  sermons  against  the  Mexican 
War,  Vi'hich  were  printed  and  v,-idely  read.  They  were  not  properly 
sermons,  but  political  discourses,  able  and  learned  investigations  of  the 
history  and  gi'owth  of  the  system  of  "  Afiican  ShiveiT  in  America." 
lie  begins  by  picturing  America  prior  to  its  settlement  and  subsequent 
contamination. 

"For  nearly  four  thousand  years  after  the  Ark  had  rested  on 
Mount  Ararat,  whilst  the  posterity  of  Noah  multiplied  to  hundreds  of 
:uil!ions  in  the  old  world,  where  Orieutaland  Roman  and  Feudal  des- 
b-Jiisms  successively  enchained  the  bodies,  minds,  and  consciences  of 
i^cn,  his  descendants  in  the  new  world,  at  least  in  the  fair  and  rich,  the 
vast  and  magnificent  portion  which  constitutes  our  national  domain, 
uumbercd  a  few  hundred  thousand  wandering  savages.  There  lay  tiiis 
b'.autiful  land  with  its  immense  capabilities  of  sustaining  untold 
;uilhous;   yet  left,  according  to  ;Lo  counsels  of  heaven,  during  all  ihe.se 


forty  centuries,  in  undistnrbcil,  primeviil  simplicity.  No  lofty  ci:y  vn- 
ctimbcred  its  soil.  Xo  keel  cleaved  those  vast  rivers,  wbjcb  bave  not 
imjjropcrly,  perbaps,  been  denominated  "inland  seas;"  no  galiaut 
vessel  ruffled  tbe  bosom  of  its  glassy  waters;  no  ricb  merchantman  or 
frowning  ship  cf  war  tloated  in  one  of  its  capacious  natural  barbers. 
No  plow  of  tbe  farmer  turned  tbe  sod  of  its  extensive  prairie.  No  asc 
of  tbe  feller  was  lifted  up  against  its  magnificent  and  almost  boumUess 
forest.  No  adventurous  miner  explored  tlie  bidden  riches  of  its  co.il  and 
iron  and  lead  and  copper  and  gold.  Tbe  busy  hum  of  industry  had 
never  been  beard  throughout  all  its  borders;  not  even  tbe  call  ot  tbe 
herdsman  to  his  cattle,  or  the  whistle  of  the  shepberu  to  bis  Hock,  had 
ever  broken  the  silence  of  its  forest,  or  awakened  the  slumbering  echoes 
of  its  mountains." 

Dr.  Bishop  had  been  driven  from  the  Presidency  of  ilianii  University, 
and  there  supplanted  by  Eev.  Dr.  Geo.  .Junkiii,  a  pro-slavery  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Virginia;  but  he  could  not  be  driven  from  tbe 
Synod  of  the  Church,  where  be  introduced  a  resolution  condjmuing 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  this  country.  A  lengthy  and  heated  debate 
followed,  participated  in  chiefly  by  my  father  and  Dr.  Junkin.  The 
latter  soon  piiuted  his  speech,  wherein  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
Bible  sanctioned  slavery.  To  this  my  father  published  a  reply  or 
"  Review,"  whicli  was  probably  tbe  longest  and  ablest  of  his  publicitious. 
The  "  Eeview  "  is  prefixed  by  the  quotation  from  Patrick  Heniy;  — 

"  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  purity  of  our  religion  to  show  that  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  law  that  warrants  slavery." 

And  from  Piobert  -J.  Breckenridge : 

"  Out  upon  such  folly  !  The  man  who  cannot  see  that  involuntary 
domestic  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  founded  upon  the  principle  o; 
taking  by  force  that  which  is  another's,  has  simply  no  moral  sense.  ' 

The  "  Review"  begins  thus: 

"  '  The  integrity  of  our  National  Union  against  National  Abolishion- 
ism.'  We  have  just  received,  through  the  politeness  of  the  pri:iter,  a 
pamphlet  of  some  eighty  pages,  bearing  the  above  title.  Abolishionists 
have  frequently  been  compelled  to  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  -Job,  •  Oh 
that  one  would  hear  me  !  '*  *  And  that  mine  adversaiy  had  written 
a  book.'  Accustomed  to  meet  in  deliberative  and  legislative,  and  in,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  no  other  opponent  than  a  silent 
but  overwhelming  vote;  and  to  find  all  opportunity  of  advocating  tlie 
truth  cut  off  by  the  paltry  trick  of  raising  the  question  of  reception  cr 
the  man-trap  of  the  previous  question,  they  cannot  but  bail  it  as  an 
omen  of  good,  and  rejoice  as  in  a  sure  presage  of  final  success,  when 
the  defenders  ot  slaveiy  are  compelled  to  meet  them  in  debate;  and 
especially  when  they  are  willing  to  stamp  their  thoughts  on  the  endur- 
ing page.  Certainly  we  rejoiced  when  first  we  heard  that  the  notorious 
sj-nodical  speech  of  the  President  of  Jliami  University  was  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  printer.     We  regard  its  publication  as  an  important  stop  for  tbe 


tliorouc^h  anrl  universal  investigation  of  the  slavery  question  iu  the 
Presbyterian  Church." 

In  all  his  public  controversies,  the  custom  of  T.  E.  Thomas  was  thus 
to  begin  -with  a  throwing  of  his  hat  uj)  and  in  the  ring.  This  habit  did 
not  faQ  to  be  complained  of  by  his  oi^poueuts;  but  he  came  of  a  sect 
and  of  a  race  who,  their  historian  has  said,  "  were  accustomed  to  rejoice 
greatly  when  they  beheld  the  enemy." 

One  immediate  conseqiionce  of  this  publication  was  a  tender  of  the 
Presidency  of  Hanover  College,  near  Madison,  Ind.  My  father  told  his 
wife  he  was  tired  "  of  crossing  the  street  to  avoid  passing  persons  whom 
he  owed  and  could  not  pay."  He  accepted,  and  there  removed  his 
family  in  1849.  Here  his  surroundings  were  ditlereut,  but  his  studies 
and  efforts  were  not.  In  this  sphere  his  success  was  never  quesiiuned. 
I  think  he  always  enjoyed  teaching  more  than  preaching.  He  built  a 
new  and  commodious  college  building  on  a  magnificent  site,  on  a  bluff 
of  the  Ohio  River.  My  earliest  recoUectiou  is  of  Hanover.  I  would 
often  accompany  my  father  on  long  rides,  sitting  bare-back  behind  the 
saddle,  and  trying  with  my  little  arms  to  hold  on  to  his  broad  back. 
Riding  thus,  he  woidd  often  point  out  to  mc,  on  the  bluffs  along  the 
river,  an  eagle  soaring  overhead,  in  great  circles,  v>hich  from  distance 
appeared  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  until  he  disappeared,  a  dark 
speck  in  the  blue  zenith  above. 

Because  of  want  of  proper  opportunities  to  educate  here  his  large 
family  of  young  children,  my  father,  in  1854,  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  Hanover  College,  to  accept  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  whither  we 
went  to  live.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  Seminary  to  Chicago,  three 
years  later.  Prof.  E.  D.  McMaster  and  Thos.  E.  Thomas  were  laid  aside, 
avowedly  because  of  their  anti-slavery  views,  through  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  Southern  sentiment  in  the  General  Assembly,  which  met 
at  Indianapohs  in  1850.  For  about  a  year,  he  remained  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Bank  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Albany,  an 
elpfjant  and  wealthy  congregation,  when  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the 
t  irst  Presbyterian  Church  of  Davton,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  it  in  April 

issy. 

Here,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
tuy  father  lived  with  his  family  about  him  until  the  summer  of  1871,  a 
period  of  thirteen  years.  Here  all  his  children,  savtj  one  married 
uiiughter,  have  since  lived;  and  here  I  hope  you  will  always  live,  and 
die  when  an  old  man.  I  take  it  that  aU  but  tv.o  of  my  father's  numerous 
ri-muveb  Were  mistakes.     He  surely  did  right  to  go  to  HumUtou;  right  to 


come  to  Dayton.  Some  people  have  a  great  passion  for  moving  urouud. 
Oiir  family  lived  in  sixteen  different  bouses.  It  was  great  and  un- 
necessary waste.  If,  as  Benj.  Franklin  claimed  in  the  wisdom  of  Poor 
Richard,  "  Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  tire,"  our  family  at  last  bad 
the  goods  and  gear  they  could  save  after  being  burned  ont  live  times. 
What  wonder  that  they  consisted  only  of  clothing  enough  to  go  around: 
of  a  large  lot  of  miscellaneous  books,  and  some  pieces  of  liereditary  fur- 
niture. It  is  to  b'j  hoj-ed  that  you  will,  as  your  fiuuers  did  not,  nt  au 
early  day  alight,  clutch  hold  of  a  bit  of  ground  and  xtai/  there.  Dissevered 
from  ownership  of  the  ground  on  which  you  live,  bloom  as  you  will,  you 
are  but  a  ilower  in  a  pot.  A  fixed  lionu-  means  security,  economy,  com- 
fort and  respectability,  which  are  the  bssis  and  start  of  everything  wcrtli 
having.  This  may  promote,  not  check  enterprise.  Go  west,  or  south, 
or  north  or  east,  but  bring  your  achievements  and  gleanings  home.  Tlie 
ills  and  difficulties  of  life  are  not  avoided  by  going  somewhere  else,  nor 
can  a  man,  by  mo\ing,  get  away  from  himself. 

In  18C1,  the  slave-holders'  Eebellion  broke  out.  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly how  the  red  flame  of  war  illuminated  the  Southern  horizon. 
Once  it  seemed  to  surge  in  upon  us,  when  a  rebel  army  lay  just  beyond 
the  hills  opposite  Cincinnati,  which  was  undefended.  Here  is  an  ad- 
dress written  by  T.  E.  Thomas,  a  few  sentences  of  which  are  chaiac- 
teristicaUy  his ; 

•^  "  THE    E.NEMY    AT    OUB    POOR. 

"  Jilen  of  Mo)itjOiiicnj  Countij  : — 

"Au  audacious  and  desperate  Rebel  armj'  is  rapuUy  concentrating  on 
the  southern  border  of  Ohio,  which  threatens  even  our  immediate 
neighborhood.  It  is  an  army  already  stained  by  the  blood  of  our 
kindred.  It  comes  not  tj  attack  a  hostile  army,  for  none  such  has 
existed  here;  but  to  rob  and  murder,  to  ravage  and  bum,  to  spread 
havoc,  desolation  and  death  over  our  homes  and  tiresides.  Certainly  supine- 
ness  on  our  part  will  invite  these  enemies.  Only  the  uprismg  of  our 
entire  population  and  the  firm  front  of  undaunted  foemen,  ready  for 
battle,  can  prevent  invasion. 

"  Will  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  who  tiU  the  rich  Miami 
Valleys,  suffer  a  few  thousand  marauding  rebels  and  traitors  to  cany  tire 
and  sword  amongst  them.''  Shall  our  fathers  and  mothers  fly  from  tiie 
homes  which  their  sons  have  not  the  manliness  to  defend  ?  Shall  our 
wives  and  daughters  endure  even  the  terrible  apprehension  of  danger  ? 

"Every  moment  is  precious.  The  simple  array  of  our  anued 
thousands  will  secure  our  safety.  It  is  not  the  gradual  approach  of 
regular  warfare  which  threatens  us,  but  the  raid  of  maddened  guerillas, 
whose  only  aim  is  to  inflict  the  most  sudden  and  deadly  blow  on  a 
region  rich,  and,  as  they  hope,  unprotected. 

"  Let  every  man  who  loves  his  country,  his  famOy,  or  even  his 
property,  and  who  is  capable  of  any  military  sen'ice,  secure  such  weapon 


:is  may  be  available,  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  marchins;  orders. 
Assemble  with  the  rifle,  or  without  it,  iu  each  school  district;  form  j-our- 
selves  into  companies.  Elect  your  oBicers,  and  report  instantly  your 
numbers  and  equipments  to  the  Mihtary  Committee,  at  Dayton.  Pre- 
pare ammunition  !     Lose  not  an  hour  ! 

Thomas  E.  Thom.\s, 
John  G.  Lowe, 
EuFTS  King, 
Theodore  Barlow, 
Daniel  A.  Haynes, 
Committee  appointed  by  citizens  of  Dayton," 
Iu  response  to    like  calls,  nearly  evei-y  man  and  grown  boy  iu  this 
State  flew  to  arms.     It  is  doubtful  if  history  records  a  quicker  and  more 
general   uprising  of  a    whole  people.      The  enemy    hesitated;    regular 
troops  came,  and  Cincinnati  was  saved. 

In  1860,  Turner's  Opera  House,  a  magnificent  theatre,  was  built 
and  opened  in  Dayton.  Dr.  Thomas  preached  a  sermon  against  the 
theatre,  which  was  printed  and  attracted  wide  attention.     He  said: 

"■  *  ^  'i  The  theatre  then,  has  been  tested  by  time.  Its  matured 
fruits  are  familiar  to  the  world.  It  has  been  tried  by  the  imjiartinl 
judgment  of  the  wise  and  good,  for  many  ages.  The  judgment  v.'hich 
they  have  pronounced  against  it  will  constitute  my  argument  against 
theatrical  amusements,  which  may  be  stated  thus:  The  wisest  and  best 
of  men  of  every  ago — heathen  and  Christian,  legislators,  philosophers, 
divines,  the  Christian  Chiu'ch,  ancient  and  modern,  have  with  one  voi'.-e, 
from  the  very  birth  of  the  drama  condemned,  opposed  and  denounced 
threatrical  exhibitions  as  essentially  coniipt  and  demoralizing  both  to 
individuals  and  to  society." 

To  this,  -John  A.  McMahon,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Dayton  Bar, 
published  an  answer,  entitled  "  .A  Lay  Sermon  in  Favor  of  the  Drama," 
and  Dr.  Thomas  replied.  The  controversy  continued,  was  printed  in 
the  daily  press,  was  ably  conducted  on  both  sides,  and  widely  read.  The 
proposition  of  Dr.  Thomas  was  too  broad.  McMahon  showed  it  to  be 
so.  All  good  and  wise  men  have  not  condemned  the  theatre.  Washing- 
ton and  Walter  Scott  and  Lincoln  were  great  and  wise  and  good  men, 
who  approved  and  did  not  condemn  the  theatre.  It  is  astonishing  how- 
ever, how  nearly  the  proposition  was  made  good;  and  in  the  exposure  of 
the  worthless  character  of  most  of  the  witnesses  cited  by  McMahon  to 
testify  on  a  moral  question,  his  antagonist  displayed  a  learning  and 
^kill  seldom  excelled  in  a  public  controversy.  One  thing  is  certain :  no 
friend  of  the  theatre,  to  prove  its  histoiy  and  tendency  for  purity,  ever 
circulated  that  discussion.  The  church  people  did:  a  large  edition  of 
both  sermon  and  reply  was  by  them  printed  in  book  form  and  sold. 

As  showing  how  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Thomas  was  plain,  pointed  and 


direct,  as  well   as  cxpressiug  some  of  bis  views,  let  me  quote   fioiu   an 
address  to  his  cliurcli,  iii  Daytou,  iu  1868; 

"  Christiau  Friend,  we  live  iu  times  of  spiritual  declension  and 
dau,i:;er.  lulidelity,  m  a  thousand  forms,  assaults  both  the  sacred  person 
of  our  blessed  Master,  and  the  precious  truths  of  His  holy  word.  It 
peiwades  the  current  Uterature  of  the  day — often,  under  tlie  mask  of 
pliilinthropy  and  a  liberal  Chi-istiauity;  'Opposition  of  science,  falsely 
so  called,'  seek  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  our  faith — the 
being  and  Providence  of  God;  the  inspiration  of  the  8eri2)tures:  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  The  Lord's  Day  is  shamelessly  desecrated,  and 
systematic  efforts  are  made  to  destroy  its  remaining  influence  over  the 
outward  social  life.  Licentious  books  and  obscene  pictures  widely  cir- 
culated, inflame  the  passions  of  youth,  and  sensual  practices  corrupt  the 
soul  and  body  ot  multitudes.  lutemperance  prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent;  a  host  of  young  men  are  training  for  the  life,  death  and  eternity 
of  the  drunkard.  The  theatre  and  the  circus,  the  ball-room  and  the 
masquerade;  the  negro-minstrel  concert,  and  the  Sunday  concert, 
miscalled  sacred;  wine  parties,  card  parties  and  dancing  clubs, — we  ?roup 
them  together,  for  they  are  kindred  amusements,  though  diiiering  iu 
degree  of  evil  intlucnce,  dissipate  the  minds  of  thousands,  render  the 
sober  pleasures  of  life  distasteful,  and  cherish  a  frivolity  of  spirit  most 
alien  fi'om  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel.  Extravagance  in  dress  and 
equipage  exhaust  that  wealth  which  should  be  held  as  a  stewardship 
from  God.  The  thoughts  and  time  of  many  are  engrossed  iu  the  effort 
to  grasp  riches  for  no  otlier  use  than  to  gratify  '  the  lust  of  the  tlesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life.'  Self-iudulgeuce  is  the  aim 
and  ruin  of  vast  numbers. 

"  Open  your  e}es,  Christians,  upon  these  palpable  facts,  weigh  their 
import,  and  seriously  ask  yourself  whither  they  tend. 

"  Meanv.'hile,  what  is  the  posture,  the  spirit,  the  daily  life  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  '?  Is  she  '  the  light  of  the  world  ?  '  '  the  salt  of  the 
earth  '?  '  Does  she  bear  conspicuous  and  faithful  testimony  to  her 
divine  Lord  '?'  Are  Christiaris  •  blameless,  and  harmless,  the  sous  of 
God  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation. 
among  whom  they  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  Word 
of  Life?  The  piety  and  activity  of  the  church  is  simply  the  aggregate  of 
the  piety  and  activity  of  her  membership.  Begin  at  home,  then,  friend; 
look  at  your  own  heai-t.     How  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

In  May,  1866,  the  Gener:il  Assemblj-  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met 
at  St.  Louis;  this  was  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  there  remained 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  rebellion  to  be 
yet  settled.  AH  the  old  pro-slavery  ministers  came  again  to  the  front.  An 
exciting  debate  ensued,  wherein  Thomas  E.  Thomas  made  a  speech, 
which,  in  the  Presliyterian  Church,  gave  him  national  fame.  I  remem- 
ber that  a  student  at  Williams  College  won  the  first  prize  with  a 
selection  from  this  speech  in  a  college  contest  in  declamation.  I  liave 
space  to  quote  only  another  passage,  and  I   remember  when  it  appeared. 
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how  Dr.  Smith,  Pre-bident  of  Dartmouth,  -svns  disappointed  to  Icarn  that 
the  precocious  youth  therein  referred  to  was  my  hrother  John : 

"Sir,  the  tendency   of    our   times, — perhaps,   it  may  be    a   natural 
abuse  of  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions,— is  to  despise  goverumeut 
and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  insubordination.     Why,  sir,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  relating  it,  I  had  once  a  curious  exemplification  of  this  Young 
Americanism  m   my  own  household.     It  has  already   appeared  in  the 
public  prints   without  my  consent,  and  it   may  not,   therefore,  be   in- 
decorous     to  allude    to  'it.      I   had    a    little    son.    about    four    years 
old,   whom,  of  course,  I  thought  a  very  bright    and    promising   fellov.-. 
During  my  temporarj'  absence  from  home  for  a  few  days  on  one  occasion, 
his  mother  relieved  the  weary  interval  by  reading  him  the  story  of  our 
Revolutionary  War.     The  ifttle  fellow  treasured  up  the  scattered  facts 
and    anecdotes   and  narratives  of    the  battle-fields,  until   his   yotithful 
patriotism  was  kindled  to  a  llame,  and  his  blood  began  to  boil.     I  re- 
turned home  late  in  the  night,  when  he  was  wrapped  in  slumber.     He 
rose  later  than  usual.     While  we  sat  at  breakfast,  he  came  down,  and 
seated  himself  by  my  side  in  silence.     He  withheld  the  familiar  wekome 
—the  customarykiss— evidently  his  mind  was  engrossed  with  something; 
he  sat  brooding  his  topic  for  a  few  moments,  and,  then,  turning  lo  me. 
he   said,  '  Father,  are  you  British  '?  '    'My  son,'  said  I,  'I  had  the  good 
or  bad  fortune  to  be  "born  in  England,  but,  like  the  Ii-ishman,  I  was 
brought  over  here  so  early  that  I  became  a  native.'     '  Well,   sir,'  said 
he,  las  childish  face  all  aglow,   and  showing  his  little  fist  at  me,  '  n-e 
whipped   ijou   vnce,  and    ire  ran   do    it  aijaiii  I  '     That,   sir,  is  the   spirit  of 
Young  America." 

Of  my  father's  children,  two  died  in  childhood:  Eblilc,  at  Xew 
Albany,  of  scarlet  fever,  and  Willie,  at  Dayton,  of  cerebro-meningitis, 
following  scarlet  fever.  Both  lie  buried  beside  their  father,  in  Woodland 
Cemetery,  at  Dayton. 

The  letters  of  my  father  were  always  a  delight  to  his  children  and 
a  large  circle  of  his  friends.  He  wrote  frequently  and  with  ease,  in  a 
style  of  terse  vigor,  and  in  a  chirography  which  was  odd,  yet  uniform, 
condensed  and  clear,  and  legible  as  print.  I  suppose  a  collection  of  his 
letters  would  now  convey  the  best  impress  of  his  mind.  I  cannot  bear  to 
re-read  those  written  to  me  at  college,  so  lull  are  they,  incidentally,  at 
times,  of  the  denial  and  economy  at  home  to  pay  my  way,  and  always  of 
his  loving  kindness  and  watchful  care.     Let  me  copy  one : 

"  Dayton,  0.,  30th  Oct.,  186-5. 
"Mv  dear  Alfred: 

""  Yours  of  date  the  •22d  (written,  I  hope,  on  the  21st,  and  dated 
by  mistake,  on  tlie  Lord's  day),  was  received  on  Saturday.  I  answer  it 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to  enclose  the  fifty  dollars  you  ask  for. 
Your  letters  afl'ord  us  much  satisfaction,  since  they  show  that  you  are 
busily  employed,  and  are  making  progress.  Yet  allow  me  to  suggest. 
as  I'have  often  done  before,  that  you   pay  more  attention  to  spelling, 
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punctnntion,  etc.  Tuns,  you  write-  a  ■jji..<fion  witliont  an  intejTO:jrition 
point  (■?).  Vrtv'-  uppoar-i  as  '  .■/7(.<; '  £/,»  as  '/>/,' somc-timoi,  tbo'  eJ.-;c-\vh£re 
conxctly  written:  «'v7,  as  '  vmtl,'  etc.  Then  the  f^l'lo.OO  -a-hich  you 
wish,  you  write  r>l.-2Z,  or  one  dollar  and  tweuty-rivo  cent-;.  A  suiail  sum 
to  send  so  far.  You  say,  '  I  uUI.  want,'  when  you  mean,  '  I  s/'"/'  wan'.' 
Consult  the  grammar  about  the  use  of  moU  and  >ri:i.  The  frrmer  is 
employed  for  whit  is  future,  and  ]it:c-;>:iarij :  the  latter  for  what  is 
dependent  upon  volition.  The  Frenchman  said,  '  I  will  be  drowned 
and  nobody  shall  help  me,'  v.he^  he  meant  just  the  contrary,  iliuy 
Scotch  writers  fall  into  this  error.  You  speak  of  the  '  Epi-copu.1 
Church,'  in  your  letter  to  mother,  with  a  small  e:  ejAfrupa!,  etc.  Com- 
mas and  semicolons  are  re'^ularly  wantine  in  your  letters. 

"  These  are  small  things,  but  they  materially  anect  one's  literarj- 
standing  in  later  life-.  A  little  attention  to  them  now  will  save  much 
mortihcation  hereaicer.  Oij-^^orve  the  punctuation  o:  tiie  Le^t  printed 
books,  and  consult  tlic-  dictionarj-  whenever  you  are  doubtfrJ  about  the 
spelling  of  a  word.  T'be  general  tone  and  style  of  yonr  letters  elc-ariy 
indicate  mental  development. 

"  As  to  reading,  do  not  be  concerned  about  it.  You  rigiitly  reeard 
your  studie.-i  as  the  chief  thing.  Give  them  aU  the  time  needed.  You 
can  read  hereafter;  but  now  is  your  golden  hour  for  college  studies. 
Very  soon  it  will  have  passed,  never  to  return.  I  am  anxi^'us  t'nat  you 
should  become  a  good  scholar,  since  education  and  charr-cter  are  to  Le 
your  only  capital  in  life. 

"Still,  if  a  little  leisure  remains,  I  would  recommcni  a  parallel 
course  of  historic  and  literary  reading.  When  tired,  take  the  latter; 
when  more  vigorous,  the  former;  and  Cu.rry  them  on  lari  ru.:m.  Begin 
with  some  universal  history,  so  as  to  get  a  glane-e  at  the  general  courct 
of  human  afiairs.  -John  iliiller's  (I  believe  that  is  the  namei,  is  one  of 
the  best;  a  manly,  philosophic  survey  of  the  -whole  field.  The  wiiter 
was  a  Swiss.  His  work  is  in  four  12mo.  volumes.  There  is  an  Amer- 
can  reprint — Hai-per's,  probably.  He  avoids  the  details,  the  drj-  'L-ones, 
of  most  abbreviations,  and  oiiers  a  grand  outline,  with  just  and  pieaiiiig 
reflections  upon  results. 

"EoUin's  ancient  history,  though  now  superseded  and  set  aside,  gener- 
ally, is  unsurpassed  as  a  college  boy's  manual.  Its  gentiine  and  rccy  anec- 
dotes from  Greek  and  Eonian  writers,  render  it  fascinating,  and  it  is 
improved  by  high  moral  tone,  and  occasional  references  to  sacred  history. 
I  devoured  it  the  year  before  I  entered  college,  and  copied  the  best  anec- 
dotes into  a  manuscript  beck  of  my  own  making.  With  either  of  the^e, 
read,  as  the  characters  occur,  Plutarch's  Lives. 

"For  your  literary  course,  confine  yourself  for  the  present,  to  the 
standard  English  and  American  writers.  Begin  with  the  Ausrustan  acre 
of  Encrlish  authors:  the  Spectator  of  Addison:  -Johnson's  Eam'oler.  and 
Easselas;  Swift's  Tale  cf  a  Tub  (infidel,  out  not  harmful,  for  poor 
Swift's  career  and  character  are  an  antidote  to  his  poison i,  his  Martinus 
Scriblerus  (sometimes  published  with  Pope's  work's  i ;  then  some  of  the 
choice  English  poetry,  Milton,  Thompson,  Ccwper,  Goldsmith,  Ycun?, — 
not  Pope,  for  he  lir.d  no  genius,  v.as  a  made-up  man,  and  baaly  made  up  at 


that.  Lastly,  our  own  Iiviiii: — one  of  tlie  s^vcc■tcst,  purest  and  lest  of 
literary  writers.  Of  all  the  above,  if  time  is  scarce,  choose  Addison 
(your  namesake) ,  and  Irvine;;  his  Sketch  Book  and  Bracebridge  Hall  are 
worth  studying. 

"Teach  school  by  all  means  in  vacation,  not  for  the  money  only,  but 
to  review  v"our  early  studies,  to  correci  errors,  and  supply  defeoti  above 
referred  to,  and  to  study  human  nature. 

"All  send  love.  ^lay  God  guide,  preseiwe  and  bless  you,  my  dear 
boy! — it  is  my  daily  prayer. 

"Yr.  aff.  father, 

"Tno.  E.  Thol:.\s." 

In  1871,  my  father  accepted  the  professorship  of  Xew  Testament 
Exegesis  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  with  his  wife,  two  daughters 
and  youngest  son,  removed  to  "Walnut  Hills,  at  Cincinnati.  Ke  was  too 
old  to  transplant;  and  never  v;as  happy  or  satisfied  wiih  the  separation 
of  his  family  which  this  step  required.  His  seiTice  there  lasted  nearly 
four  years  longer.  I  have  alv.-ays  thought  that  a  marked  change  in  his 
opinions  and  preaching  was  obser-vable  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
which  I  hesitate  to  specify  for  fear  of  coutradictiou.  Amusements, 
when  innocently  enjoyed,  v\hich  had  been  under  a  ban,  no  longer  gave 
him  either  pain  or  concern.  He  preached  no  more  "the  terrors  of  the 
law."  Just  before  leaving  Dayton,  he  refused  to  join  his  clerical  breth- 
ren in  going  about  from  church  to  church  praying  on  their  knees  among 
women  and  children,  and  so,  or  otherwise,  to  work  the  machinery  of 
modern  revivalism.  This  refusal  brought  about  his  ears  an  angry  buzz. 
In  younger  years,  such  hostile  criticism  would  have  been  mere  exliilira- 
tion:  not  so  nov^-;  it  grieved  and  saddened  him.  At  Cincinnati,  he 
would  have  written  a  public  letter  to  the  Uayor  of  that  city,  tiianking 
him  for  his  an'est  of  the  crusaders,  vromen  praying  upon  the  sidewalks, 
but  for  his  physical  inability  to  support  his  position  by  a  sermon  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  as  he  desired. 

On  the  subject  of  church  I'.nitj-,  his  viev.'s  almost  coincided  with  those 
of  his  father,*  and  he  scarcely  spared  from  ridicule  the  linjs  which  sepa- 

•NoTE.— ily  sister,  Mrs.  Parrna,  v.rit.-s:  "I  fjuud  this  un--!_'ne(l,  un.'ir.i5b>»il  '.e^UT 
arp.ons  father's  papers  aUer  his  ik-a:!'.;  aiut  it  attra-jts  my  no.ii^e  because,  so  f-r  as  I  I'.now, 
it  is  the  only  uriUen  statemeut  of  vier.s  I  knew  he  held,  haviii;  heard  him  speaic  of  tliem.  I 
tliiiil<  such  views  of  local  union  of  churches  still  far  in  advance  of  those  ceneridly  licld. 
Indeed,  I  never  knew  any  one  else  who  held  suoa  views.  I  heheve  father  t;;oi:slit  such 
union  and  government  was  just  that  of  the  primitive  Apostolic  CI:urch:  and  that  our  in^drrn 
churches  were,  so  far  as  t'ley  liave  left  tiii.s  road,  astra.v.'' 

"Dayto.v.  Ohio,  U.  .S.  A.,  l-3  Jan.,  :;?!. 

"ilr  De.\r  Map.y  Mav:  YcstT-rJay  was  the  l>irtl:day  nf  your  mother.  .Sue  was  lifiy 
years  old,  haviu;  been  born  in  13-"..  Of  course  I  am  lifty-ei'jlit,  since  Dec.  ixl,  laTO; 
having  been  born  in  1S12.  We  are  'turned  the  conici'  wiUi  a  witness.  We  belong  to 
a  generation  alr:-ady   passed.    Our  iieuer^'.tl'Ui   lie,  most  of   tliern,  ui  tlic  sra\c:    1  bt-Au 
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rate  the  respective  church  dcnouiinntious.  He  nov;  seciucd  to  assert,  as 
I  tiuJ  no  earlier  word  of  his  to  admit,  that  the  true  "Church  of  Christ" 
embraced  all  its  otfshoots,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  the  p.ireut 
stem! 

Aside  from  this,  his  mind  now,  and  his  remaining  sermons  chieHy 
dwelt  on  the  certainty,  the  nature,  and  the  glories  of  the  life  to  come. 
As  my  mother  then  said,  "he  longed  so  to  go!"  Let  me  quote  brietiy 
from  t'wo  imperfect  uewsp.vper  reiiorts  of  sermons  at  Ciucinuati; 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  Dr.  Thomas  said, 
that  looking  at  the  subject  of  discussion,  which  was  Cliristian  union,  the 
first  fact  to  be  considered  was  the  utterly  abnormal  condition  of  the 
church  of  Clirist  in  the  world.  It  was  only  not  absolutely  disgraceful, 
because  of  the  mercy  of  God.  The  great  army  of  the  Christian  Church 
might  be  characterized  into  three  great  divisions.  First,  in  that  country 
from  Arabia  through  northern  Asia,  was  the  Greek  Church,  comprising 
one  hundred  millions  of  people,  lying  there  in  a  state  of  comparative 
slumber  and  dark  imbecility,  since  the  days  of  Paul.  Contiguous  to 
this  and  west,  lie  the  great  masses  of  people  belonging  to  the  Komish 
Church,  likewise  in  a  state  of  error  and  darkness,  intensified  by  centu- 
ries of  continuance.  Next  then  still  on  the  west,  lies  the  Eeformed 
Church,  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  members;  the  tendency  of  cur- 
selves  here  is  too  much  toward  looking  upon  ourselves  as  the  only 
church  of  Christ,  forgettincr  the  other  divisions  mentioned.  The  same 
ignorance  of  the  Pieformed  Church  is  shown  by  the  Greek  Church,  whieli 
looks  upon  the  Pope  as  the  first  Protestant,  as  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
great  German  reformers.  This,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  Church 
to-day;  as  an  army,  it  was  as  if  every  regiment  had  its  flag  and  its 

to  feel  that  the  fa^hioa  of  the  age  is  new;  that  a  revolution  has  talcen  place;  thr.t.  in 
church  and  State,  new  iileas  are  in  vo^'ue,  some  of  which  are  so  contrary  to  my  'bringing  up' 
that  I  cannot  fall  in  with  them.  In  my  youth  I  was  one  of  'tlie  advance  guard' ;  politically, 
an  ahohtionist,  'a  I.ilierty  man'  of  'the  Old  Gu;ird';  ecclesiastically,  I  was  regarded  as  a 
Radical  of  the  first  water.  Now,  by  the  growth  of  a  new  generation,  which  is  rocktt-Uke, 
meteoric,  flashing  and  Hery,  I  am  left  in  the  rear,  a  conservative,  an  old  fogy!  From  bcmg 
looked  on  by  the  old  men  uf  my  younger  days  as  a  reckless  innovator,  I  am  regarded  by  the 
youth  of  my  old  age  as  a  high-ohurchman!  Yet  I  am  conscious  of  no  material  change  in  my 
views  and  feelings.  Churchwise,  ever  since  I  could  fjrra  a  really  independent  opinion,  1 
adopted  a  position  far  in  advance  of  the  young  radicals  of  tlie  present  day.  That  position  I 
still  hold.  I  would  have  organic  union  locally,  among  Cliristians,  and  none  otlier.  All  the 
Christians  in  one  vicinity  ought,  in  my  view,  to  be  one  church,  no  matter  how  numernus, 
under  one  body  of  prcsbuieroi,  or  elders.  If  they  had  a  permanent  presiding  oihcet.  and 
i!  he  were  c.".lle J  Hish^p,  though  witliout  any  ojficial  superiority  in  rank,  simply  Pnmus  imcr 
pares,  I  would  not  object.  These  locally  organic  units  should  be  mutually  independent; 
synods,  assemblies,  conferences,  conventions,  or  councils,  liaving  no  authority  over  them. 
Their  co-operation  for  general  purposes  should  be  free,  and  limited  to  a  particuiar  ol,>jeet,  or 
to  certain  definite  objects. 

"How  to  Ijring  aliout  this  complete  local  orgmism  is  the  'luesticui." 
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separate  orgaiiizatiou,  aud  every  regiment  was  fightiiic;  against  every 
other  one.  Was  this  the  coudition  iu  ■which  Christ  would  have  his 
Church  body? 

"The  sjieaker  tliought  there  was  a  prodigious  loss  of  i)0\\er  as  a  spir- 
itualizing agency,  consequent  upon  this  attitude  of  the  Church.  Union 
gave  strength — in  everything  else  the  people  understand  tins  fact.  He 
often  thought  of  Gethsemaue,  and  the  Master's  prayer  that  they  might 
all  be  one.  The  Church  had  to  pass  through  a  course  of  disciplme,  liut 
the  time  would  yet  come  when  the  prayer  would  be  answered."     * 

"  The  Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  preached  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Cliurcli, 
Cincinnati,  on  Sunday.  The  '  Commercial '  publishes  the  following 
brief  synopsis  of  his  sermon:" 

"  Dr.  Thomas  chose  his  text  from  the  First  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians, 
24;th  verse,  "  There  is  a  spiritual  body." 

"  'When  the  idea  of  a  new  world  beyond  the  western  waters  had  once 
dawned  on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  bow  completely  it  took  possession  of 
his  soul  !  Doubtless  it  haunted  his  waking  and  his  sleeping  hours,  and 
henceforth  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  realize  this  gloriotis  vision. 
But  yet  how  little  ho  knew — how  imperfectlj'  and  erroneously  he  must 
have  conceived  that  undiscovered  land  !  What  islands  and  continents 
lay  beyond  the  wide  ocean!  What  mountains  and  what  inland  seas; 
what  mighty  rivers,  what  vast  and  varied  vegetable  productions;  what 
forms  of  hidden  and  inexhaustible  wealth;  what  new  and  strange  forms 
of  animal  and  human  life;  above  all  what  a  priceless  boon  to  mankind 
lay  concealed  iu  the  future  of  that  unrevealed  world  in  the  west,  none 
could  tell  him,  and  even  he  could  not  conceive.  Xo  traveler  had  reachod 
its  shores,  to  return  with  tidings;  no  messenger  and  no  rumor  lial 
crossed  the  trackless  ocean.  Did  this  utter  darkness  confound  our 
adventurer"?  Did  he  abandon  the  seemingly  hopeless  task  of  penetrating 
so  profound  a  secret  ?  Not  at  all.  Urged  by  sacred  enthusiasm,  he 
collected  in  long  years  of  patient  toil,  every  stray  fact — every  fragment 
and  atom  of  truth  which  might  assist  iu  reaching  the  grand  conclusion, 
the  goal  of  his  earthly  hope.  Eveiy  strange  bird  wafted  by  the  western 
breezes;  every  broken  trunk  or  branch,  or  splinter  of  a  tree  washed  upon 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  was  treasured  up  into  a  disjointed  mass  of 
faits,  out  of  which  he  migiit  construct  a  chain  of  reasoning  that  should 
one  day  secure  the  co-operatiou  needful  for  the  discovery. 

"  'Not  far  from  us,  there  lies  a  bright  and  blessed  land,  a  better 
country — even  heaven.  A  solitary  messenger,  but  He,  how  trustworthy! 
The  beloved  Son  of  God  has  brought  tidings  of  its  gloiw  and  its  bliss. 
These  tidings  do  not  wholly  dispel  our  ignorance.  Enough  remains  to 
arouse  a  holy  curiosity;  for  the  things  of  that  world  arc  unspeakable: 
but  if  vre  will  collect  the  sum  of  bis  message,  and  put  together  the  facts 
that  are  disclosed,  enough  has  been  told  us  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  faith, 
and  to  fill  us  with  longings  for  Heaven.'  "     *     *     * 

During  most  of  his  matured  life,  my  father  was  threatened  with 
apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  several  attacks,  and  always  expected  to  be 


taken  otT  in  one  of  these.  But  latterly,  the  tendency  wholly  disavpearcd, 
and  we  bad  reason  to  hope  for  him  twenty  years  more  of  dcliditful  old 
ago.  He  had  no  bodily  intirmities;  his  income  was  adequate;  bis  cliilJieu 
grown  up;  all  persons  did  him  honor,  and  about  bim  was  the  hospitality 
and  warm  friendship  of  a  large  number  of  that  class  whose  acquaintance 
is  most  worth  having.  He  was  doing  the  double  duty  of  a  professorship 
in  his  classes,  studiously  preparing  for  their  instruction,  and  supplying 
a  pulpit  each  Sunday  in  Cincinnati.  Then  bo  began,  with  Ilev.  Dr. 
Smith,  of  Lane  Seminary  to  give  several  hours  a  day  to  the  critical  in- 
vestigation of  what  they  termed,  "Modern  Doubt,"  which  I  take  to  be  the 
attacks  of  able  contemporary  scholars  and  scientists  of  Germany,  upon 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  The  work  broke  him  down. 
A  strain,  in  lifting  a  stove,  injured  the  duct  of  the  gall  sac,  which  resulted 
in  something  akin  to  jaundice.  It  had  ever  been  a  regret  to  us  that 
father  could  not  go  abroad.  Thomas  Spencer,  with  whom  he  always 
con-csponded,  still  lived  in  Lincolnshire,  and  could  not  live  long.  By 
this  time,  I  had  saved  money  enough  to  pay  the  espense,  and  urged  him 
to  go.  The  otier  came  too  late.*  He  v\-auted  to  see  the  Stone  Cottage 
at  Northboro  again,  but  not  the  sights  of  Europe  !  After  a  summer 
vacation  in  Xev,'  England  and  at  Washington,  he  reached  home,  no 
better,  yet  resumed  his  work.  As  in  the  case  of  bis  father,  exposure 
when  over-heated  and  fatigued,  brought  on  the  attack  which  ended  his 
life.  This  was  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  lasted  but  three  or  four  days. 
His  suffering  was  still  briefer,  and  was  not  severe.  On  Feb.  2,  1875, 
when  sixty-tv.'o  years  old,  in  his  own  house,  on  Kemper  Lane,  at  Yv'alnut 
Hills,  surrounded  hy  his  wife  and  all  his  children,  save  one  necessarily 
detained  away,  with  a  mind  clear  and  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  he 
died,  as  I  hope  bis  son  and  mj'  son  will  die,  that  is,  saying  nothing,  and 
without  making  any  fuss  about  it. 

The  next  day,  when  his  body  was  waiting  to  be  coffined,  I  stoic  alone 
into  the  room  where  it  lay,  to  take  a  last,  long  look  upon  my  father's 
face.  Disease  had  not  wasted  bis  form.  I  noted  then,  and  still  re- 
member the  dignity  and  benignity  of  his  countenance;  the  smallness  of 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  the  general  elegance  of  his  figure.  The  tenement 
was  empty,  but  it  bad  been  the  Lome  of  a  gentleman. 

THE  LATE  DR.  THOMAS  E.  THOMAS. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Ga~cUt\ 
"By  the  deatii  of  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Lane  Seminary,  announced  in  our 
issue  of  yesterday,  the  Ohio  Valley  has  lost  one,  who,  for  a  whole  gcner- 

*NOTE.— "Tlirou^-li  life  I  Ii2<l  (,'iveu  niv  father  very  little,  havinj:  little  to  cive;  lie  needfil 
little,  and  from  me  e^pcetod  nothing.  tiKii  whu  wcmlirbt  five,  (jive  quickly;  in  the  (;rave 
thy  loved  one  can  receive  no  kindness." — T.  Carlvlk. 


fition  has  occupied  here  a  conspicuous  and  iuflueutial  position.  Ho  w:is 
a  man  of  marked  individuality.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  slioit, 
somewhat  plethoric,  but  tirmly  built:  his  brain  lartre,  forehead  hi;jli,  and 
broad,  eyes  small,  but  keen,  now  liashing  lire  wiien  the  soul  withm 
burned;  now  twiukliu;;  with  mirth  which  so  rea'tily  found  iis  way  into 
them;  whOe  the  square,  solid  jaw  betokened  the  tirmness  of  will  not 
easily  moved. 

"In  temperament  he  was  remarkably  sanguine  and  buoyant,  ever 
looking  at  tl.e  bright  side  He  was  ardent  and  impulsive,  and  while  the 
exercise  of  a  little  more  worldly  wisdom  miglit  have  made  him  at  times 
more  discreet,  perhaps,  no  one  could  ever  question  the  thprongh  sincerity 
of  the  man.  He  was  singularly  frank  and  outspoken  on  all  qucsticrus. 
No  one  could  mistake  his  position.  His  convictions,  once  formed,  were 
not  easily  shaken,  and  he  had  ths  courage  of  his  opinions,  I'eiug  ever 
ready  to  brave  unpopulaniy  for  their  sake. 

"To  the  casual  observer  there  might  seem  to  be  some  heterogeneous- 
ness  in  his  views  and  sympathies.  A  broad  liberalism  and  a  rigid  con- 
servatism might  seem  to  be  somewhat  curiously  comjiounded  together. 
On  a  closer  view,  however,  these  proved  to  be  rather  two  phases  of  one 
and  the  same  intellectual  tendency,  which  may  be  defined  in  one  vrord 
as  Scripturalism.  The  Bible  was  to  him  in  a  very  earnest  sense  the 
supreme  and  sole  authority  in  faith  and  practice.  His  liberalism,  as 
seen,  for  example,  in  his  war  on  slavery,  or  sectarianism,  was  due  to  his 
stern  rejection  of  everything  that  seemed  to  him  unscriptural;  his  con- 
servatism to  his  resolute  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  fundamen- 
tal Scripture  truth. 

"Above  all,  he  was  a  Biblical  student.  This  study  was  the  all-absorb- 
ing pursuit  of  his  life.  His  preaching  was  pre-emiueutly  Biblical, 
excelling  in  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  Bible,  and  to  this  he 
brought  the  resources  of  a  successful  and  diligent  life-lung  study.  His 
reading  was  discursive,  his  attainments  varied.  In  the  use  of  his 
resources,  be  relied  almost  exclusively  on  a  memory  which  was  a  tried 
and  trusted  friend,  and  whatever  may  thus  have  been  lost  occasionally 
in  exactness,  was  nudonbtedlj'  gained  in  freshness  and  vividness. 

"As  a  public  speaker  liis  success  was  remarkable,  all  the  more  so  iliat 
he  seemed  to  lack  what  is  usually  regarded  as  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  effective  speech — a  commanding  voice.  There  were  times, 
indeed,  when  the  peculiar  shrillness  of  his  voice  told  with  singular  effect 
on  his  congregations.  His  power,  however,  lay  in  the  clearness  and 
force  of  his  statements,  graphic  vividness  of  his  delineations,  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  style,  and  the  perUrrbluui  iwjcinum  which  pene- 
trated all  he  said,  iLishiug  out  at  times  in  sarcasm,  irony,  patb.os,  of  the 
most  effective  sort.  In  debate,  in  the  discussions  of  great  puijUe,  moral 
or  ecclesiastical  questions,  he  seldom  failed  to  rise  with  the  occasion; 
and  in  general,  the  greater  the  occasion,  the  more  brilliant  were  his 
etforts. 

"As  a  citizen,  he  was  public  spirited;  as  a  man,  genial  and  generous; 
as  a  teacher,  sprightly  and  stimulating;  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
young  men  under  his  instruction,  kindly  and  sympathetic. 


"Ili.s  tlfrtth  will  bo  felt  as  uo  ordinaiy  loss  to  this  region,  in  which 
and  with  which  he  grew  up,  and  of  the  history  of  which  his  life  forms 
no  inconsiderable  iiart." 

THE    LATE    REV.    DR.    THOMAS. 

From  the  Diu/tmi  Juiirnal. 

"The  announcement  by  the  'Cincinnati  Gazette,'  of  the  death  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas,  which  we  publish  in  another  column,  embodies  the 
main  points  of  his  biography.  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  remarkable  man,  one 
of  the  ablest,  if  not  the  ablest  in  his  denomination  in  this  country.  He 
was  not  only  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  learned  in  classical  lore,  but 
his  mind  was  enriched  with  vast  stores  of  general  information  upon  sub- 
jects that  interest  the  eminent  of  mankind.  Besides,  lie  had  an  extraor- 
dinary power  in  the  application  of  his  knowledge,  whether  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  the  world  of  scholarly  men. 

"In  his  professional  life,  however,  and  in  his  public  deportment.  Dr. 
Thomas  walked  in  what  seemed  an  atmosphere  of  austerity  that  was 
forbidding  to  men  who  knew  but  little  of  him.  But  this  manner  was 
more  the  result  of  a  habit  of  exclusion,  and  of  professional  reserve,  than 
of  a  desire  to  be  exclusive.  He  rather  preferred,  indeed,  to  mingle  freely 
among  men,  and  to  fumiUarize  himself  with  their  ideas  and  motives. 
He  was  of  a  tirm  and  resolute  temper,  and  perhaps  somewhat  arbitrary. 
His  resolute  determination  was  most  signally  illustrated  in  his  persever- 
ing and  successful  efiorts  against  all  obstacles  m  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Presbyterian  church.  It  is  a  splendid  architectural 
monument  of  the  taste,  enterprise  and  resolution  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas. 

"But  however  much  the  eminent  abilities  of  Dr.  Thomas  were  ad- 
mired, however  profoundly  his  character  was  revered,  and  however  much 
he  was  generally  esteemed,  he  was  not  a  popular  man.  Dayton  ^^as 
proud  of  him,  but  stood  in  awe  of  him. 

"The  cold  exterior  of  his  public  life  thawed  at  home  and  in  social 
nfe.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a  kind,  indulgent  and  prai=eiul 
father,  a  genial  and  almost  familiar  social  friend.  He  sometimes  among 
people  he  knew  well  fairly  bubbled  with  pleasant  humor;  was  as  merry 
as  the  men-iest;  sting  patriotic  or  sentimental  songs  with  as  much  unc- 
tion or  feeling  as  the  most  lively  or  earnest  of  the  company.  He  had  a 
great  fund  of  illustrative  and  happy  anecdotes  at  command,  Vv'hich  he 
often  ap]ilied  to  illustrate  a  point.  The  idea  of  austerity,  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  seldom  associated  with  him,  and  you  greeted  him  at  your  tire- 
side  as  one  of  the  choicest  of  agreeable  guests. 

"During  bis  residence  in  Dayton,  his  mtiuence  on  all  great  public 
occasions  was  invoked,  and  he  always  gave  to  any  cause  with  Vv'liich  he 
co-operated  great  strength,  and  that  which  he  opposed  was  very  apt  to 
break  down  under  his  frown.  Whatever  he  touched  with  his  golden 
speech,  blazed  with  beauty.  Among  the  notable  speeches  durinc;  his 
hfe  in  Dayton  were  his  splendid  Thanksgiving  sermon  in  1803,  when  he 
chose  the  Feast  of  Purim,  described  in  Esther,  for  his  text;  and  his 
thrilling  half-hour  sjieech  m  the  court  house  on  the  day  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln — an  involuntary  burst  of  jiairiotic  eloquence 
that  never  was  exceeded  by  any  orator.     The  tidings  of  the  death  of  this 
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eminent  Cliriitian  teacher  deeply  afllicts  this  people,  wlii  so  profoun.lly 
estcemed  him." 

Fiinii   the    Chicann   Int-'i'mr. 

"Dr.  Thomas  never  tooli  the  conspicuous  position  in  our  church  to 
which  his  k  aruing  and  great  ability  entitled  him.  lie  certainly  never 
thrust  jiiiasclf  forward,  never  sought  wide  attention,  but  the  habit  of  his 
life  was  in  harmony  with  the  mra'ked  feature  of  his  mind — intellpciual 
restraint.  He  was  seldom,  almost  nevur,  found  m  the  newspapers  of  the  ' 
denomination.  We  have  more  than  once  sou::ht  to  draw  him  ottt  as  a 
contributor  to  this  paper,  but  without  success.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
measure  of  his  iiiliuence  and  usefulness,  though  great,  and  upon  the 
lives  of  hundi'eds,  perhaps  thousands  of  individuals  decisive,  was  quiet 
and  unheralded." 

The  children  of  Thomas  E.  Thomas  and  Lydia  Smith  Fisher  arc: 

1.  Mary  May,  b.  at  Hamilton,  0,  Aug.  28,   1841;  m.  at  Dayton.  0., 

Feb.  21,  18G6,  to  Edwin  Augustus   Parrott.     Their  chil- 
dren are : 

1.  Marc  Thomas,  b.  Dayton,  0.,  Dec.  22,  18G0. 

2.  Ethel,  b.  Dayton,  0.,  Sept.  i,  1S68. 

3.  Maiy  May,  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  Aug.  20, 1870;  d.  at  Dresden, 

Saxony,  Nov.  2^1,  1870. 

4.  Edwin  Augustus,  b.  Dayton,  0.,  April  7,  li:?72;  d.  Dayton,  0., 

April  18,  1871. 

5.  Katherine,  b.  Dayton,  0.,  March  8,  1871. 

6.  Elizabeth  Kemper,  b.  Dayton,  0.,  Sept.  21,  1875. 

7.  Edith  May,  b.  Oct.  10,  1877;  d.  Oct.  80,  1882. 

2.  Elizabeth  Robinson,  b.  Hamilton,  0.,  Aug.  4,  1843;  m.  to  T'neopbilus 

Kemper,  at  Dayton,  Jtme  20,  1875.     Thoir  child  is 
1.     Mary  Seriug,  b.  Walnut  Hills,  Jan.  3,  1877. 

3.  Alfred  Addison,  b.  Hamilton,  0.,  July  4,  1845;  m.  at  Keno.ha,  Wis.. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  to  .Jennie  Lind  Head.     Their  children  are; 

1.  Thomas  Head,  b.  Daytou,  Feb.  23,  1881.     , 

2.  Gertrade,  b.  Dayton,  Dec.  2G,  1882. 

3.  Felix,  b.  Edgewater,  HI.,  June  19,  1888. 

4.  John  Hampden,  b.  Hamilton,  May  5,  1818;  m.  to  Linda  Rogers,  at 

Dayton,  Jan.  17,  1878.     Their  children  are; 

1.  Elizabeth  Coblentz,  b.  Daytou,  Dec.  22,  1878. 

2.  Mary  May,  b.  Daytou,  April  23,  18«0. 

3.  Anna  Katherine,  b.  Dayton,  Jan.  9,  1882;  d.  July  15,  1882. 

4.  George  Rogers,  b.  Dayton,  May  10,  1683;  d.  Aug.  30,  1883. 

5.  Isabel  Carr,  b.  Lawri.uceburgh,  lud.,  AjiriJ  20,  1880. 
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5.     Ebcuezcr  Fisher,  b.  H.iuover,  lucL,  May  29,  IS'yl;  d.  New  Albauy, 

Incl.,  April  18,  1856. 
G.     Leila  Ada,  b.  Xew  Albany.  Feb.  7,  IS-jlJ. 

7.  William  Fisher,  b.  Dayton,  Sept.  20,  IboS;  d.  Dayton,  Jan.  28,  1870. 

8.  Nathaniel  Fisher,  b.  Dapon,  -Jime  10,  Ibijl. 
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CHAPTER    TV. 

Your  f^iiher's  in.iriiuge  in  ISSO,— Henry  Head  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,b.  I6i7.— Is  Select- 
n-..m,— Is  fined  for  not  r-'ying  Cluuvli  nitts:  also  for  disorderly  conduct  at  ileiuTiiI  Court,— 
His  tlirilt,— Xegro  .Slavery  in  E.  I.,— Drowning  of  Jonatluui  Head  durinir  KevoUitionary 
War,— Ills  son  .Jonathan's  removal  to  Paris  Hill.  N.  Y.,— Marriage  to  Hepzibei'i  Liveriuore, 
— Abraliam  Livernuire  and  his  descenciants,— "  Wbern  the  Head  girls  get  their  reil  hair  and 
snap,"— Orson  S.  Head  at  Kenosha,  \Yi3.,— His  marriage,— Kpluaini  Tradewell  and  his 
descendants,— Dies  of  cholera  on  Missouri  Kiver,— Character  of  O.  S.  Head,— His  home,— 
His  daughters,— Ne">v  England  characteristics  not  run  out,— Uuestion  whether  the  Heads 
have  really  changed  in  -ly  years. 

Your  father  and  mother  were  married  at  Kenosha,  Widconsin, 
January  1,  1880. 

The  Heads  came  from  Rhode  Island,  and  if  the  characteristics  of 
Connecticut  blood  have  run  out  in  you,  they  have  not  in  u  previous 
generation,  although  long  transplanted  far  in  the  west.  Replying  to  my 
wife's  and  my  request,  that  she  look  up  the  Head  family  bibles  for  data 
for  me,  her  sister  kindly  writes  the  result  of  such  ancestral  research,  and 
adds; — "  I  have  found  a  bargain.  If  Tom  needs  shirts,  let  me  buy  him 
some  for  75  tents.  George  has  always  paid  S2.25  for  shirts  that  are 
not  any  better:  the  cotton  is  good,  as  is  the  linen  and  the  button  holes 
and  stitching."  The  Thomas  blood  crowded  all  of  the  New  Englander 
out  of  your  father.  Whether  you  are  to  be  thrifty  and  have  things,  or 
absent  minded  and  bent  upon  researches  which  are  of  no  practical  use  ; 
time  and  j-ou — or  rather  time  and  not  you  must  decide.  Already,  at  the 
age  of  six,  your  mother  sees  strange  ways  and  premonitory  tendencies 
which  fill  her  with  grave  alarms. 

In  the  .Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  being  a  list  of  the 
famihes  who  settled  there  previous  to  1690,  published  by  J.  0.  Austin, 
of  Providfnce,  in  1887,  appears  the  following: 

"Henry  Head,  b.  1G47,  d.  171G,..July  1;  m.  Elizabeth,  d.  17i8,  at 
Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

"  167a  to  1689,  Deputy. 

"  1686,  Feby.,  he  and  David  Lake  were  chosen  Agents  for  the  town, 
to  ajipear  at  the  next  court  about  non-payment  of  i'15.00,  which  the 
Court  had  ordered  that  town  and  adjacent  villages  to  raise  for  the  en- 
couragement of  preaching  of  the  gospel;  but  which  said  town  refused  or 
neglected  to  make  rntes  for.  The  court,  in  March,  ordered  the  town  to 
pay  £20.00  for  tlieir  contempt  and  neglect,  and  because  they  '  write 
rather  as  equals  or  neighbors  tLian  as  delinquents  or  offenders.'  " 

"  liitiO,  Dec.  25,  he  was  lined  20s.,  with  three  others,  '  for  their 
disorderly  departure  from  the  General  Court.'  " 

"  1690,  .June  3,  Selectman. 
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A  n  V^  }  1"'°'''''^;  ^°  '°"'  Joii^iti^an,  land  aud  bousin-  where  h. 
dwells  m  Coakset,  and  certain  other  lands  in  Little  Compton.  To  son 
Henry,  60  acres,  etc.  -  -  To  wife,  negro  man  Jefliy  and  ne^vo 
woman  a.o.e.     To  danyhtcr  Elizabeth,  a  little  ne^-ro  boy  caUed  Sciiuo." 

bills  0  credit  i-64  is  Gd  bonds,  nSO  12s.  2d.,  feather  beds,  -30,  bible 
and^  other  books.  £1  lOs..  book  called,  'Dolton's  Country  .Justice.' 
-1  us.,  spmning  wheels,  loom,  3  silver  spoons,  4  ne-roes,  iio,  32  head 
nea  cattle,  flOO,  5  horsekind,  £-20,  cider,  corn,  ho^s,  U,  sheep  vn 
Iambs,  pigs,  etc."  i'.      -*, 

Children  of  Heury  Head  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  were: 

1.  -Jonathan,  b.  1678,   d.  1718;  m.   Susanna,   b.  d.  1738.     Will 

proyed  1718.     Inventory,   £8,511  7s.  6d.,  inehulmg  homestead, 
farm,  land  aud  mill  in  Barker's  Neck. 

2.  Henry,  d.  1755,  March  i. 

3.  Benjamin,  m.  Deborah  Briggs.  b.  1G03.  Sep.  G,  d.  1773,  \oy 

4.  Elizabeth,  b.  d.  1734;  m.  1710,  Nov.  2,  to  Benjamin  Wilb.r 

0.  Mary,  m.  1/17,  to  William  Cnthbert. 

6.     Innocent,  m.  1717,  to  Nathaniel  Church. 

In  her  will,  proved  thirty-two  years  after  her  husband's  death, 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Heury,  calls  herself  very  aged. 

Jonathan,  son  of  the  first  Henry,  had  a  son.  Joseph,  boru  m  1705. 
and  who  married  Bathsheba  Palmer,  on  Nov.  27,  1737.  Thtir  children 
vrere:  Jonathan  and  Phoebe.  This  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Joseph,  married 
Eiith  Little,  daughter  of  Fobes  S.  Constant  Little,  who  was  bom  Apnl 
2,1/42.     Their  children  were  as  follows :  * 

1.  Joseph,  m.  Rebecca  Sanford,  of  Westport,  Mass. 

2.  Fobes.  m.  Betsey  Grey,  daughter  of  Saml.  G.,  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
8.     Daniel,    m.  Hannah    Davenport,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  D.,  of 

Little  Compton. 

4.  Lydia,  m.  Geo.  Peckham. 

5.  Jonathan,  b.  April  27,  1775,  d.  Feby.  10,  1866,  at  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y. 

6.  Ruth,  m.  G.  Simmons,  of  Little  Compton. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Head,  of  Chicago,  writes  to  me- 

witi?/f^r'lf^*^v\^-  ^-  ^'''^''  father,  was  Jonathan  Head.  who. 
.Nith  his  brother  Fobes,  settled  in  the  town  of  Paris,  Onei.ia  county 
New  lork,  m  about  18U0.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  fatl^er  who 
was  in  the  army  during  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  was  stationed  at  or 
near  Providence,  R  I  near  the  close  of  the  war.  The  scouts  reported 
a  ship  coming  up  the  bay,  and  this  Jonathan,  who  was  something  of  an 


athlete,  Tohmtcered  to  swim  to  the  fort  and  carry  the  news  so  th:n  they 
would  be  ready.  The  distance  was  some  two  miles,  and  when  nearly 
tiicrc,  he  was  taken  with  cramp  and  was  drowned.  His  children  were 
but  younrrsters  at  the  time,  ar.d,  by  grandfather's  stor}',  had  to  do  some 
lively  scratching  to  get  a  living  for  a  while." 

Paris  Hill,  ^'ew  York,  ever  afterwards  was  the  home  of  -Jonathan 
Head,  who  married  Hepzibeth  Livermore. 

Abraham  Livennore  was  bom  Aug.  8.  174S,  and  died  ^.larcii  1'-'. 
182(3.  His  wife  v.-as  Hepziiirtli  Wiliiauis,  b.  -Jan.  li,  1754;  d.  -T-ai.  23,' 
1S30.     Their  ciiildren :  • 

1.  Rebecca,  b.  Aug.  8,  177-i. 

2.  Abraham.  Jr.,  b.  July  21.  1776. 

3.  Polly,  b.  Oct.  12,  177S. 

4.  Hepzibeth,  b.  Oct.  11,  178m;  d.  June.  IS-'O,  at  Paris  Hill,  X.  Y.  -^ 

5.  Daniel,  b.  Sept.  2.3,  17t<2. 

6.  Abel,  b.  Aug.  10,  17S4. 

7.  SaUy,  b.  Aug.  30,  178t.;. 

8.  Cyiiis,  b.  May  28,  1790. 

9.  Maitiu,  b.  April  3,  1793. 

The  children  of  Jonathan  Head  and  Hepzibttli  Livermore  were: 

1.  Ralph,  b.  ilay  17,  ISOO. 

2.  Miranda,  b.  April  19,  1802. 
8.     Cyrus  L.,  b.  March  2,  loOl. 

4.  Henry,  b.  Sept.  14,  ISi.'iJ. 

5.  Oren  W.,  b.  May  13,  1S09. 

6.  Lysander,  b.  Jan.  27,  1811. 

7.  Daniel,  b.  April  25,  1813. 

8.  George  W.,  b.  May  21,  1815. 

9.  Orson  S.,  b.  Oct.  9,  1817. 

10.  Sally  U.,  b.  March  22.  1820. 

11.  Jonathan  E.,  July  28,  1822. 

Life  was  hard  and  its  lines  narrow  on  a  farm  in  Oneida  County  fifty 
years  ago;  but  the  capability  and  motherly  devotion  of  Hepzibeth  Liver- 
more  to  her  large  family  have,  m  later  years,  often  been  referred  to  by 
her  children  in  terms  of  anectionate  respect.  I  wish  I  knew  more 
about  her. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Simmons,  of  Minueapohs,  whose  mother  was  Miranda 
Head,  referring  to  your  mother  and  her  sisters,  writes:  "'The  Heads 
proper  were  slow  and  patient;  it  was  from  Hepzibeth  Livermore  that 
the  girls  got  their  red  hair  and  snap."  Orson  S.  himself  had  strong 
red  hair;  his  wife's  hair  was  jet  black  and  abundant.     He  came  west  in 


1811  and  settled  at  Kenosha.  Wis.,  and  v.-as  shortly  afterwards  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Walworth  County.  In  1831  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  was  several  times  chosen  Prosecutin-  Attorney  fur  the 
Kenosha  District.  He  was  frank,  ardent  and  impulsive;  able  and  honest 
in  all  public  positions.* 

Like  all  girls  who  many,  your  mother  has  wondered  why  her  luisband 
was  not  like  her  father;  nor  was  she  satisfied  with  the  sugc-estion  that 
such  men  are  scarce  and  hard  to  ga.  He  was  both  lil.eraUnd  fru^il 
His  daughter  says:  "He  always  got  along."  I  saw  vour  grandfather 
but  once,  and  then  he  had  an  elegant  home+  and  a  family  of  beautiful 
daughters.  He  had,  too,  substantially,  all  of  the  law  practice  of  his 
county  which  one  man  could  have.  His  love  of  horses  was  a  passion. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  I  think  there  were  seven  in  his  stable,  and  on 
summer  evenings  the  whole  family  would  be  out  upon  wheels.  The 
picture  of  your  mother's  mother  shows  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman  in 
whose  cheeks,  it  is  said,  the  roses  would  come  and  go  as  something 
pleased  her;  she  died  leaving  a  family  of  whom  the  youngest  was  bu^ 
two  years  old;  and  all  the  chihken  thought  their  father's  care  was  never 
so  much  needed  as  when  his  strong  and  vigorous  life  was  cut  off  by 
pneumonia  on  Fob.  19,  1S7.5. 

Orson  S.  Head  was  married  Aug.  SO,  1S46,  to  Mary  Jane  Tradcwel" 
who  became  the  mother  of  aU  his  children,  and  after  her  death  he  a>r.,iu 
married,  -June  13,  1866,  Mary  S.  Raymond,  who  still  suiwives. 
Ephraim  Tradewell,  m.  Sept.  -26,  1818,  to  Mary  A.,  b.  Jan.  2,  1800;  d. 
May  1.3,  1824.     Children  were : 

1.  Francis  Ann,  b.  May  8,  1820;  d.  Aug.  11,  1820. 

2.  Ephraim  B.,  b.  May  G,  1822. 

Ephraim  T.,  May  1,  182G,  m.  Manna  Gates,  b.  July  G,  160G.     Children 
were : 

1.  May  Jane,  b.  Jan.  29,  1827;  m.  Orson  S.  Head,  Aug.  30, 

1846;  d.  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  April  8,  lb63. 

2.  Wm.  W.,  b.  July  17,  1820. 

3.  Susan,  b.  Feb.  30,  1830. 

4.  Aurela,  b.  May  .5,  1832. 

5.  Julia,  b.  April  13,  1834. 

6.  Geo.  A.,  b.  Feb.  13,  1836. 

7.  Eunice,  b.  Dec.  3,  1338. 
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8.     Charles,  b.  Dec.  2,  1810 
i  9.     James  B.,  b.  ilarcli  0,  1813. 

(  Yoiir  great-graudfather,  Ephraim  TraclcweU,  going  to  California  iu 

181S1,  was  taken  with  cholera  and  died  on  the  steamboat  on  the  Missouri 

Piiver,  and  was  buried  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  children  of  Orson  S.  Head  and  ilaiy  Jane  Tradewell  were : 

1.     Mary,  b.  May  31,  1817;  m.  Oct.  29,  18G8,  to  Richard  J.  Welles,  and 
I  their  son  is 

[  1.     Eichard  Hodgson,  b.  Nov.  13,  1873. 

r  Married  again,  Frederick  Gottfredsen,  Dec.  7,  188.3;  their  son  is 

I  Jacob  Rudolph,  b.  May  2,  1887. 

■       2.     Dot  Eunice,  b.  March  29,  1849;  m.  Jan.  21,  1809,  to  Amos  WOlcts 
I  Wright,  now  living  in  New  York  Citv. 

3.     William  Jonatlian,  b.  Jan.  7,  18.31,  now  living  in  Kansas  City, 
i        4.     Jenny  Lind,  b.  Nov.  27,  1853;  m.  Jan.  1,  1880,  to  Alfred  A.  Thomas. 

5.  Medora,  b.  Aug.  31,  18.31,  now  li\-ing  in  Paris,  France. 

6.  Harriet,  b.  Nov.  8,  1861,  m.  Feb.  6,  1883,  to  George  Yule,  Jr.    Their 

son  is 

.  Wilham  Head,  b.  Dec.  28,  1883. 

'  Perhaps,  as  Rev.  Henry  Simmons  claims,  "tlie  Heads  proper  wore 

slow  and  patient";  it  is  a  question.  But  who  that  knows  the  Heads  of 
to-day  would  not  at  once  shake  bands  with  that  original  Henry  of  two 
hundred  years  ago?  Surely  there  was  one  of  them.  He  did  not  want 
to  pay  to  support  religious  ceremonial;  iu  matters  of  difficulty  he  came 
to  the  fore;  there  were  cheeses  in  his  pautry  and  cider  in  the  barrel; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  be  suddenly  guilty  of  conduct  which  a  judicial 
examination  pronounced  disorderly,  when  things  did  not  go  to  suit  Liim ! 


CHAPTER   Y. 

Use  of  all  this  record, — Regard  for  ancestors  (listin.-uishes  man  from  lirute,— Xonr  of 
your  ancestors  great,  but  all  men  wlio  "iiuid  tlieir  1>i!i^,"— \aliie  ni  achieveincnts  in  l-mg 
retrospect. 

Of  what  use  is  all  this  record  '?  Much  every  way  to  me  :ind  to  you. 
To  cherish  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  is  a  characteristic  vrhich 
distinguishes  mail  from  brute.  The  horse  or  cow  is  fond  of  a  comijauion, 
but  indifferent  and  forgetful  when  breath  has  left  the  body.  Of  your 
ancestors,  some  have  been  professional  men,  others  farmers;  some  have 
been  quite  poor,  others  rich;  some  learned,  others  unlettered;  none  have 
been  great,  all  have  been  respectable  and  honest.  They  "  paid  their 
bills."*  Some  could  not  always  do  so,  but  they  did  before  they  quit 
trying.  Some  of  them  had  only  made  it  their  aim  to  deserve  and  win 
the  good  estimation  of  their  friends,  and  of  those  most  who  were  nearest, 
and  whom  they  owed  most;  and  some  of  them,  besides  all  this,  had 
served  their  generation  before  they  fell  asleep. 

•Note.— A  business  friend  of  Amos  Wrijlit,  in  ililv.aukee,  used  to  sav  iie  "did  not  care 
what  a  man  did,  so  he  paid  his  bills."  This  is  a  rather  faulty  summary  of  t!ie  wliole  duty 
of  man,  bu:  it  is  no:  tlie  Ica-t  item  of  it  bv  anv  means. 
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